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PREFACE 

Kashmir is known to the outside world mainly as a 
land where nature presents herself in charming shape and 
glorious garb. It has beautiful vales, brightened by the 
luxuriant growth of many-coloured fragrant flowers, lakes 
of great dimensions, coverd with lotus beds, snow-fed rivers, 
streams of fresh, sweet water, high-peaked mountains, and 
springs with picturesque settings. In a land where nature has 
been so gracious, it is not uncommon to find men— a part of 
nature’s creation— who excel others in their achievements in 
the domain of art and literature. 

Ancient Kashmir occupies a respectable niche in the 
gallery of Literature, particularly classical Sanskrit, Apart 
from Kalidasa, to whom some scholars have sought to assign a 
home in Kashmir, in the long list of famous writers and 
scholars who have enriched and extended the realms of 
thought and knowledge, we come across Prakrit poets like 
Pravarasena of the Setubandha fame, prolific writers like 
Kshemendra and Ratnakara, literary critics like Ananda- 
vardhana and Mammata, chorniclers like Kalhana and Saiva 
philosophers like Kallata. 

The reign of king Avantivarman ( 855 — 883 A. D. ) wit- 
nessed a remarkable revival of Sanskrit learning in Kashmir. 
Sivasvamin was one of the ‘gems’ of Avantivarman’s court. 
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He seems to have been an exponent of the principles formu- 
lated by Dandin in his KSvyadar&t and is credited with the 
authorship of seven MahSkSvyas, several dramas, and prose 
works, and other writings. But the KapphinSbhyudaya 
and a few stray verses make up all that is left to us to read 
and admire. 

The Kapphin&bhyudaya is written in a highly ornate and 
complex style and only a scholar equipped with an intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, language, rhetoric, and 
literature and fully conversant with the modern critical 
method of study and research could do justice to it. This poem 
is an important link in the long chain of Sanskrit Kavyas in 
Kashmir and its value and importance can only be realised 
by minute and laborious study, supplemented by the help 
afforded by the Editor’s introduction. 

SivasvSmin is equally at home in Sanskrit and in Prakrit 
( Yide Canto xix ). His imagination soars high and he 
displays exquisite poetic skill. The theme of his work is a 
Buddhist story. He has adapted the simple AvadSna story 
to his needs and has succeeded in producing a poem of a very 
high order, so that we might apply his own words and say 
that he was a pioneer of CitrakSvya and weil-versed in many 
stories ( ) and that the mere melody 
of his words filled the hearts of scholars with wonder 

My friend and colleague, Pandit Gauri Shankar, is an 
old pupil of mine. I have been watching his career with much 
interest and have reason to feel proud of him in that he has 
been able to bring out the first critical edition of this 
Mahakavya. He has spent full five years working at this diffi- 
cult Kavya and the result is a very useful and scholarly work. 
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His edition of the text and his introduction to it can serve as 
models for future editions of Sanskrit KSvyas. He had to 
encounter great and serious difficulties in editing this work 
which had no Sanskrit commentary attached to it. He had to 
rely partly on the defective manuscript material available but 
mainly on his own parts, his clear intellect, his assiduity, and 
his close adherence to the principles of textual and literary 
criticism. The Prakrit canto was a hard nut to crack but by 
his knack and patient and diligent work the 
Pandit has managed to render it into Sanskrit. Creditable 
as the work is, I cannot but feel that the editor has been 
greatly handicapped by the paucity of manuscript material 
available. With more manuscripts the learned editor could have 
produced better results and his talent and scholarship would 
have found greater scope for work. 


Government College, GULBAHAR SINGH 

Lahore. 

December 12, 1936. 
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CORRECTIONS 


Canto I 8b for read 

„ II 19c, XIII 40b, XX 4a for 3TJfl% read 3134% I Similarly change 

ar to 3T in II 20d and 3**RRPT II 38a; in jjsflr 

IV 38b, VI 4d, VIII 17a, XVII 50c; in 3RR VII 8d; in 
VIII 13a; in gst XI 32b; in JRift IX 36a. 

„ V 49b for gqVffe read 3%ff% 

„ VII 37a for efl m: read tit: 

„ VIII 9b for %TC2% s*I% read %RV%^f% 

„ „ lid for SfR% read 5IT 3% 

„ „ 20b for f%R% read $%m% 

„ IX 12d for TR: R read JRR 

„ „ 29b for 555% %ctR read 555%% as in the footnotes. 

„ „ 31b for read 

„ X 21d for read 

„ „ 35c for read 

„ XI 29a for read *T%5- 

„ XII Id for T®=TT rnt read *«5Tr% 

„ „ 8a for read 3TTdf% 

„ ,» 34a for read ^l^i: 

„ „ 47a for $t%%5 read W%%5 

„ XIII 18c for RgTTR read 

„ „ 23d for T%% read %%% 

„ „ 23c and XVII 50a for read 

„ „ 40b for read 

Canto XIV 6a for read 

„ „ 29a for read 



XV 8a for f*n raid 

„ 24b for read 3PS 

XVI 6a for read *0#^ 

„ 60a for fkmfa read fkwt&m 

„ 100a for tih rmd m% 

XVII 7d for IpTST read *p?2T 

„ 51a for #?T read 

XVII I 22a for *ft read Wft 

„ 23c for reml 

„ 48c for #rifT?S read «ta|sRt 

„ 59cd/or WHf'W read 'JWT 

„ 65d for %tmi rmd *«KS«t: 

„ 67c for feft read *T*Td*nf5pft 

„ 74a for SNt read iprt 

„ 88c for read 

XX 33d for ?[NNWT: read jfflftqWl: 

For the following see the footnotes regarding the variants 

I 44a for «?rt read 
II 18c for fiaftfgr read 
VI 83 for Beading read Headings 
VIII 32 after d read d. It has which is printed below 

XI for 3-13 read 3-16b 
XI 30c for mtxk-. read 

XVII 34 for C read b 

Introduction 

XVI line 28, omit an before authentic 
XIX „ 11 for 202 and 769 rc&d 122,446 
XXIV „ 33 for Sarbificiai read artificial Sanskrit 
XXIX „ 1 for Sitadhavaja read Sitadhvaja 

XXXV „ 11 for the rest read rest there 
XLVI „ 27 for Sakti read Sukti- 
LVII „ 27 for read 

LXII „ 2 for read s*rmt 

LXXIV „ 19 for malliable read malleable. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Kapphinabhyudaya was described for the first time in some 
detail in the description of Manuscripts by Sesagiri Sastrin in the Report for 
the years 1893-4 issued from the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library. 

It is mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, Yol. I, pp. 79, 
528, 654; Yol. II, p. 15; and Vol. Ill, p. 18* Professor R W. Thomas in his 
edition of the K&vindravacanasamuccaya 1 (p. Ill £f.) has mentioned this poem 
under its author Sivasvamin. 

MANUSCRIPTS OP THE POEM 


The text of the present edition is based on the following Manuscripts 
[M] The palm-leaf (ldi^Xlf") Manuscript [11460] in Uriya charac- 
ters containing 91 pages with 6 lines on a page. This belongs to the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 2 . It is complete in 20 cantos 


and old in appearance. 

[N] The palm-leaf (11 J" X 2") Manuscript in Newari characters. 
If belongs to His Holiness Rajaguru Hemaraja Pandita, C. I. E., D. P. I., 


Nepal. The appearance is old and it is 
able, folios 1, 4-21, 26, 35 are missing. 

1 Z. D. M. G. XXVIII pp. 118424. Ka- 
vindravaean asamuccay a , Bibliotheca Indi- 
ea series. Keith's History of Sanskrit 
Literature pp. 133,134. ^ 

2 A Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit 


incomplete. Only 34 folios are avail- 
It originally contained 55 folios. 

Manuscripts in the Government Oriental 
, MSS. Library, Madras, Vol XX, pp. 7696-7. 
M. Sesagiri gastrin, Report Ho. 2 (1893- 
1894) pp. 49-56; 195-199. 
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[M3] The transcript [11461] which is the same as that at Puri and 
Kashmir. The original Manuscript is untraceable. For details see below. 

TRANSCRIPTS OF THE POEM 

There are three transcripts 1 of the poem in the Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library: one in Telugu [11462:, the other two in 
Devanagarl [11463] and [11401]. In 1893 in the Madras Oriental Govt. 
MSS. Library there was only one 2 * manuscript [11460] of the poem in 
Uriya which was transcribed in Telugu .[11462]*. The latter was again trans- 
cribed in Devanagarl [11463], indicated as. [M2] 4 . The Devanagarl transcrip- 
tion [11461] was made in 1904 from the Manuscript received from Saduiiva 
Misra of Puri 5 , and is indicated as [MS] . It is incomplete. 

SEARCH FOE OTHER MSS. AND TRANSCRIPTS 
OF THE POEM 


AufrechPs mention of the poem as noticed in Haraprasada Sastrinls 
Report on a search of Manuscripts (1895-1900) suggested the making of an 
enquiry if a copy of the work found by Haraprasada Gastrin at the house of 
Goplnatha Misra at Damod&rapurag&sana could be traced now. With the kind 
help of Professor Thomas an enquiry was carried on by the Librarian of the 
India Office. In a reply from the D. P, I, Bihar and Orissa, it was reported 
that this MS. was untraceable, but another copy of this MS. was traced in 


the Puri Library. A transcript of this was acquired for my use. From the 
description of this transcript the important f|tet emerges that the Puri Manu- 
script which is in Uriya was copied from the palm leaf Mimuscri.pt of the lata 
Goplnatha Misra. The lata Mahamahopfidhyaya Sadasiva Misra got the 
Manuscript copied from the palm leaf Manuscript of the late Gopinutha Misra 
who was his co-villager. The former kept it in the Muktimandapa Library of 
the Jagannatha Temple of which he was the secretary. The some MS. was 


1 ibid. 

% The Alphabetical Index of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts of the Madras Library (1893), 

p, 15. 

8 In the Report (1893-94) the Curator re- 
marks that he engaged an Uriya man to 

■ copy the poem in Telugu character hut 
owing to Ms (copyist’s) ignorance of San- 
skrit 41^ transcript is very Imperfect and 
requires 1 a careful collation. 


4 The curator of the Library supplied thL 
Information in his letter No. It, C. 589/ 31 
elated 21. 13. 31 to the secretary to the 
Govt, of Madras Law (Education), Dept, 
and was forwarded bv the latter authority 
to the Librarian, India office, who supplied, 
a copy of the same to Professor Thomas. 

5 Vide, Annual Bepori 1964—1905, No. 4 
in the list of Manuscripts transcribed fur 
the Govt, Oriental MBS, Library, Madras. 
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transcribed in Madras [No. 11461] , indicated as [M3] . 1 So by this co-inci- 
dence a transcript of Haraprasada’s Manuscript was acquired. 

When Professor Thomas asked me to undertake the study of this 
work, it occurred to me .that since the author was a native of Kashmir it was 
probable that some trace of the poem might he found in the libraries of 
Kashmir, especially as some of them have not published their catalogues. 
On enquiring through the India Office it was discovered that a manuscript - of 
the poem existed in the Kashmir Research Department Library. The India 
Office arranged to obtain for me from Kashmir a transcription of the -same, 
which after collation turned out to be a copy of 11461 [M3] . Madras was 
mentioned as. its place of acquirement. 

The work on the poem was started in October 1931 at Oxford under 
the supervision of Professor F. W. Thomas, who kindly lent the transcript of 
MS. [11463] of Madras belonging to him. It had been collated with [11461] . 
The original manuscript and transcript could not be had there as the regula- 
tions forbid their sending abroad. 

However, during my two years stay at Oxford I secured the trans- 
cripts from Puri and Kashmir which are the same as 11461 [M3] , already 
incorporated in the transcript belonging to Professor Thomas. These tran- 
scripts from Puri and Kashmir have not proved of much use, but they have 
shown how scribal errors can be manipulated when the same manuscript is 
copied at different times by different scribes in different countries. 

On my return to India in Oct. 1933, 1 borrowed the Uriya Manuscript 
[11460] from Madras and transcribed it myself into Devanagari from the Uriya 
script, which is the most intricate of the Indian scripts. To an ordinary 
observer the script seems to be a series of circles and curves with dots interven- 
ing. On examination it was found that this MS. formed part of a bigger 
volume 1 as its ■ folios run from 58-104, i. e. 46 folios or 92 pages. It is very 
clearly written and with the help of a magnifying glass I had not much diffi- 
culty in transcribing it for my use. 

During the progress of my work in Lahore, I received a note from 
Principal Dr, A, 0, Woolner that Dr. Johnston from Oxford had written to him 
to inform me that Dr, Tucci of Rome had made a reference to a Nepal manu- 
script of Sivasvamin’s Kapphinabhyudaya in his article contributed to the Win- 
ternitz Commemoration 1 Volume. This was a very happy news. So far I had 

1 Festschrift Moris Wintemltz (1933), pp. 243-247, 


lost hope of finding a second MS. of this poem and was contented to base my text 
on the only available Uriya Ms. But this reference gave me a ray of hope and 
I started on a new line of enquiry* After consulting Professor TuceiA article 
1 afc once wrote to him at Borne if ho could supply me with a transcript of his 
copy of the poem and also wrote to the owner of the Ms. at Nepal, His Holi- 
ness Rajagura Hemarnja P&udita, C. LE t D. P. l. t Siiprasiddha4hubaia-Goni- 
kha^Daksinabnhu Professor Tueci in reply referred mo hack to the Eajaguai who 
was very kind lo send me a transcript 1 in Devanag&rl of the Ms. in his possession, 
and a note on the same written by him in Sanskrit. This transcript I call N. 

The Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, on enquiry 
informed that there was no Ms. of this poem in the MS. collection of the 
society* as printed catalogue was not available at that time. 

THE COLLATION 01 THE MANUSCRIPTS 
a) The number of stanzas in M and M3 


Cantos: I II III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

Stanzas in M 44 53 43 

42 

51 

84 

39 

60 

40 

34 

... „ M3 44 53 43 

41 

35 

67 

32 

48 

34 

38 

Cantos: XI XII XIII XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

Stanzas inM 3? 47 40 

40 

34 

95 

46 

80 

40 

38 

„ „ M3 19 42 35 

33 

30 

95 

41 

80 

40 

34 

M3 is an incomplete text, 

as it 

omits the following 

stanzas 

which 

are found in M and eventually 

in N, for 

the latter is 

more complete 

in the 


extant portions than M ; — 

IV 29=1 

T 18-27, 29, 30, 31, 38, 13, 44 = 16 

VI 33, 37, 40, 42, 44, 53, 58, 59, 61, 63-66, 76, 77, 80, 83 = 17 

VII 14, 16, 20, 21,27,33, 34 = 7 

VIII 4, 16, 17, 21, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, 44, 50, 56 = 12 

IX* 13, 15, 23, 26, 37, 39 = 6 

X 10, 16, 18, 27 = 4 

XI 4 It breaks off after the fourth syllable of 3b up to the 9th syllable of 
16k It gives 13ab after 16d. It omits therefore, 3-16b, (excluding 
■' 13ab); and 25, 26, 30, 33, 86 = 18. The numbering shows that some 

X Vide, facsimile on the frontispiece. 4 MS omits 346b and not 843. It does not 

2 MS omits 81 and not 32 omit 20. ■ ' W- --y 

3 MS omits 23 
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folios were lost; after 2 the text gives 14. 

XII 10, 17, 20, 22, 45 = 5 
XIII 1 11,14,25,31,38=5 

XIV 12, 13, 24, 26, 29, 32, 39 = 7 

XV 4, 8, 14, 19 = 4 

XVI The confusion in this text after 67 is an exemplary one, on collation 
with M it runs l-68ab, 56-61, 75-80, 68cd, 69-74, 87-92, 81-86, 
(XVII 1-5), 93, 94, 95. Therefore it repeats 56-61. In all it has 
the same number of stanzas as M. 

XVII The first page of XVII is read before the last page of XVI, as such re- 
version generally happens in MSS. with loose leaves. The stanzas are 
not numbered after 4. It omits 7-11 = 5. 

XVIII The stanzas are not numbered after 24. The first three stanzas of 
XIX preceded by the last one of XVIII along with its colophon come 
in between 22 and 23. This confusion is of the nature of XVII. In 
all it has the same number of stanzas as M. 

XIX It has the same number of stanzas as M. 

XX It has no Prasasti, i. e. it omits 43~46 and those which are not found 
in M. It breaks off at 42b. 

b) THE N TEXT 

The Nepal text begins with the last four syllables of 12a of the first 
canto and breaks off after the first syllable of 12c of the second canto. 
Then the folios are missing till the end of the eighth canto where it again 
begins with the last syllable of the 54th stanza. It again breaks off at the 
fourth syllable of 35d of the tenth canto and begins with the 4th syllable 
of 12b of the eleventh canto and continues up to the 7th syllable of 34d of the 
14th canto. Again it begins with the 9th syllable of 9a of the 15tli canto and 
continues till the end. Thus the N text breaks at four places, the longest 
break being the complete loss of the text of III-VII Cantos. 

This text is fuller as compared with M and gives a larger number of 
stanzas in the following cantos 

X XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX 

40 40 130 57 151 45 47 

By no means can these additional stanzas be proved to be interpo- 
lation, for xv, 32 is quoted from this poem in Skm, ii, 713, and it is not 


1 M3 omits 31. 
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found in M; and xviii, 14 is quoted in the Tikasarvasva. The N text has the 
following stanzas not found in M : — 

X 33cd, 34, 3o=2j [M3 numbers two lines viz. 38cd as one stanza, M 
numbers two lines viz. 38ed as one stanza.] 

XV 27 cd, 28 ab, 32, 33, 38, 37, 38 = 8 

XVI 1 9, 18, 28, 29, 33, 34, 42, 45, 53, 55, 82, 87, 89, 70, 73, 75, 78, 80, 81, 

95, 96ab, 99ed, 103, 106, 110-119, 126, 127 = 35 
XVII 6, 13, 22, 23, 28, 29, 34, 45, 49, 53, 58 = 11 

XVIII 2 8, 8, 12-15, 20, 21, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 38, 87, 38, 40, 41, 43, 
45, 48, 49, 51-58, 80, 61, 83-66, 88, 70-73, 75-78, 81-84, 88, 87, 
88, 94, 95, 97, 98, 100, 102, 103, 110, 111, 112, 118, 119, 122, 182, 
135 cd, 136 ab, 143, 150 = 71 

XIX 8,10,13,21,23 = 5 

XX 14, 16, 18, 19, 26, 28, 37cd, 39, 41,47 = 9|[M numbers two lines 88ab 
as one stanza] ; M omits the 5th stanza of the Prasasti and N omits 
the 4th one. 

c) THE HISTOEY AND RELATIONSHIP OP THE MANUSCRIPTS 

Texts in Classical Sanskrit, unlike those in the Vedic where the purity 
of the text is vouchsafed by the scholarly methods sanctified by the religious 
use, have been mutilated and defaced by the laxity and ignorance of scribes 
in every age. It is the business of the editor to get behind these corruptions 
in the endeavour to recover the autograph, i. e., the text as originally written 
by the author. 

It is obvious that several ancestors must have intervened between 
our MSS. of the poem of this period and the distant archetype. "We know of 
course that all the extant MSS. of our author are later by many hundred years 
than the author himself, "We are certain that even in the life time of our 
author very faulty copies of his copies- must have been put into circulation and 
the errors must have accumulated immensely as the text was transmitted from 
generation to generation. The text runs the same risks on each occasion when 
it is transcribed, since all copyists are subject to the same infirmities, ‘A text is 
like a traveller who goes from one inn to another losing an article of luggage at 
each stage". Copies of our text were not mechanical production and were not 
exemplary as they were the product of human hand guided by human intelligence, 

1 M omits 45 and not 44; It also omits 2 M omits 37, 


Differences in the three texts in our case may be classified under loss 
and change in text. The possibility of addition is out of question, since N is 
fragmentary, though complete in the extant portions, M is not complete, for all 
the quotations from the author are not traceable in it, and it is fragmentary in 
many stanzas. Loss in the case of N is due to an external cause of corrup- 
tion — a complete set of folios unfortunately got detached and was lost; the 
transcripts at Puri and at Madras [indicated as M8] may be said to be eclectic in 
their nature as they omit those stanzas which are either fragmentary or were 
missing in the original from which they were copied. Omissions are the surest 
tests of affinity in this case of M3 and the Puri transcript, which are derived 
from the same source. The omission of stanzas in M3 seems to he delibe- 
rate in the fifth canto, for nearly all those stanzas are omitted which are frag- 
mentary, while in other cases such omissions are cases of oversight by the 
scribe, e. g., the eye wanders from a particular word or portion of a word to a 
similar word elsewhere in the context with the result that the intervening 
words are omitted. This is known as omissio ex homoeoielento. In the case of 
poems when a scribe has finished one stanza his eye wanders to the close of 
another stanza and he may begin to write the next one omitting that which he 
had to write in the actual sequence. 

Another possible source of omission may be due to the overlooking 
of lines in the first instance but shown on the margin and their total 
disappearance in the second instance. It may also be mentioned that several 
copies may have been prepared at one time by asking several scribes to 
write to dictation, and the slow writer was liable to omit certain passages 
In order to keep pace with the rapid writer, and the copy of the former was 
never corrected. Copies from this incorrect copy put in circulation amplified 
the mistakes. , , ,v— . 

Omissions may be due to haplography i. e. one only of the two identical 
or similar syllables or words is written. This loss of syllables occurred speci- 
ally in the sabdalankaras of VI and XVIII cantos. Another source of error is 
dittography i. e. repetition from the immediate or neighbouring texts. For 
details see the footnotes in the text and the comparative statement of variants. 

The possibility of confusion varies according to the character of alpha- 
bet in which a text has been copied. The minor scribal errors noticed in the 
footnotes in our text which have resulted in actual variants are due to the 
special orthographic similarities in the script. 

In Uriya the following letters can be confused and this confusion re- ' 


vin 


suits in possible variants:— ami n 'vide, 3TJF, afar* VI, 47c; TFfL vm XIV. 
ik; TO* m VI, 23b). ?WH» (TO through confusion of ST and * XVI, 51a; m 
and 3 (vide, TO ami TO[ III, 33c); * and * (vide, TO and TO V 2a, V, lOd); W 
and tf {vide, #1 and #1 IV, 42b; Sill, 8d); ^ and m \vide, wfik and %m% 
VI, 21 ,c); % *T, and % (vide, W and iff XI T t 43c; XIII, 7b; ®TO and ^ 
X, Icl; 1 and * 'vide, TO^ ami TO^ VI, 39b, 47b, 56a; VII, lie; XV, 27a); *T 
and <T (vide, #TO and V, 35(1, VI, 26b). 

Pronunciation of the scribe influences the orthography of the MS. 
e. g, in Uriyfi there is only one symbol to represent ^ and W hence W and $ 
interchange. Similarly the three sibilants tend to be pronounced as *?; and 
is written as (vide TOfTH and TO^TOf),. 

Phonetic confusions in the symbols in the Devanagarl script result 
from the similarity in pronunciation of ^ and W and % 

The Devanagarl transcript 11463 [M2] contains errors, for it was 
copied from Teiugti transcript which itself was imperfect because the man 
who copied it from Uriya was not competent in Sanskrit. This fact only 
shows how errors are handed down from generation to generation. 

With regard to the variants we have been guided in their choice for 
adoption in the body of the text, by the principle of what the author from all 
we know of him is likely to have written and what corruptions the transcri- 
bers of various periods are likely to have substituted for the original text. 
The genesis of some of these variants lies in the very nature of words which 
are metrically equivalent synonyms or of words and phrases of similar signi- 
.ficance e. g. #T, m®, ftaj (Vide, the comparative list of 

variants). It is possible that in the original text some of these variants might 
have appeared on the margin as paraphrasing clement, but were later on incor- 
porated in the body of the text by some indiscriminate scribe. If is further 
possible that in the original text, the author might have allowed synonyms to 
remain which were later on substituted, one for the other, in the subsequent 
copies. Sometimes the scribe voluntarily substitutes familiar words for un- 
familiar words. At other times fluctuation in the spelling of proper names 
may result in variants e. g. and 

We have recognized the purity of Prakrit text in XIX canto, for 
here the scribe could not exercise his guesses. With regard to the relation of 
MSS. we have to observe that at the end of M and X there is an important 
fact mentioned by the scribe. At both the places we find ; — 


IX 


5FST: t 

srfq mt: 5T%f: «rf&RPing3p7: 11 

This shows that both belong to the same archetype. Omissions in M 
can be accounted for by reasons stated above. The text in M3 is still more 
incomplete. It does not contain the Prasasti. M is found in Uriya while 
the original of M3 was also Uriya. N is written in Newari script. 

Hence, M and N belong to one family,' -while M3 comes from another 
source. As the readings in N in greater number of cases have proved to be 
more probable, therefore in cases of doubt the readings in N in general have 
been taken to be more trustworthy than those in M. But sometimes M has 
preserved a true reading which N has lost. It is very unfortunate to note 
that no manuscript of this poem has come to light from Kashmir, the home of 
the poet. It is preserved in Uriya script, for it was in the eastern provinces of 
India that Buddhism lingered as late as the invasion of Khiljaite Bakhtiar in 
the 12th century. We find it also in Newari, the script of Nepal, the last 
strong-hold of Hindu and Buddhist culture in northern India. 

Conjecture in emendation of corrupt passages, if at all exercised, has 
been applied very carefully and has been the last resort where all other methods 
have failed. The reader will find very few cases of such suggestions in the 
body of the footnotes. 

d) The following is a comparative statement 1 of select variants which 
illustrate more fully the above remarks ;• — 

Canto M M3 Remabks 

I 4c sn§gfl?irg M3 meaningless. 

5b *P§; M more appropriate. 

5c n 

6b mwi lexicon gives both. 

6c M3 follows the use of the past 

tense in other stanzas in the 
context. 

7d M more appropriate. 

8d M gives correct context. 

12a M3 alliterative. 

14a W W M more appropriate. 

16 c SBfs $fa|: synonymous. 

1 Here as well, as in the body of the book words are shown as variants, 
sometimes syllables or part of words or 



M 

N 


16d 


sft* rra( 

words with the interchange of 
*f and 35 are also possible. 

20b 

wsnfsl 

wrtfw 

K and ^ interchange. 

20c 

wm 

f^jgTOf 

N preferable. 

21a 


«ftfb(M3) 

cf. I, 185, 

21c 

or Wf: 


vSPg: preferable. 

22d 

SITOE, 


N more appropriate, cf. 1 5c. 

23d 

m 


£ and ^ interchange. 

26a 

27b 


Iffswwl 

M preferable, 
synonymous. 

27d 

\m( M3) 


cf. I, 23d. 

28b 

.. r' cs rs 

(M3) 

synonymous. 

28c 

28d 

sTOtwiw- 

WcWgw) 

** 

M more suggestive. 

29c 

gs—. 

IOT 

iwfww 

M more appropriate. 

N preferable. 

32d 


33b 

^IPSFWWWgftf: 

— : - -gscs- 

^pr^ittra: 

srasanf^r:(M3) 

M clearer and more appropriate. 

35b 

WjWW. 

SFrau 

S«ra((M3) 

M more appropriate. 

36d 



N more meaningful. 

39b 

fsfo. 

RfT: 

f^: (wrr°) 

M more suggestive. 

39b 


srsrrfvr: 

N suits 

40d 

% (M and N) m§: (M3) 

synonymous. 

41c 

f 1 * 

3# (M3) 

M more suitable. 

lc 

Wm 

WtK 

similarity of sound. 

3b 

rv 

TOW (M3) 

M more appropriate 

4b 


■zgX 

y ■ ■trr'"., 

7d 



M more suggestive. 

sa 

z&fc 

<Rt 

M more appropriate. 


lied The transposition of phrases is noticeable in feat fsiwl and 
which is due to scribal error, 

M M3 

12b fep d fe F H 


M more appropriate, 



XI 



15» 

strait 

=5t3TW 

M redundant. 

17b 


fgfvm 

synonymous cf, IY. 9b. 

17b 

mtmm. 


yj 

18e 


OTft^fPT- 

M3 more alliterative. 

24c 


®R?: 

M more suggestive. 

2oe 



cf. 11,17b. 

26d 

-ft— 


synonymous. 

29b 

%?rar 

TOT 

M more appropriate. 

52d 


U^KRT 

M alliterative. 

7b 


3H 5 

M3 preferable. 

11a 


g?SRf 

M supplies the verb. 

14a 


^TO5: 

synonymous. 

16c 


^CTFf 

M gives better sense. 

18d 



it 

21d 

jj 

#nfsr 

synonymous. 

23d 

55 

*mm 

it 

26a 


?rsm 

a 

32a 


55^TW: 

ii 

42b 


^f'fRPSTT: 

M gives better sense. 

2d 



M more appropriate. 

3d 

HTS&- 

?*% 

synonymous. 

6b 



M suits better. 

8d 

3r rat 


M3 more alliterative. 

9b 

fer 

f**r 

ef. II, 17b, and 25c. 

9d 

3W* 

^ftn 

M more alliterative. 

15a 


=3 3* 

Xb. 

M suits better. 

24d 


S&m, 

M far better. 

26e 

*%*sr 

«**& 

M3 meaningless. 

28b 

is 

-cTI* 

d*: 

ti 

30b 

swra 

sraw 

M more meaningful. 

31b 


i^T 

M gives no sense. 

35c 

srsfsRrr tow 

M3 more suggestive. 

41d 

Mfkiral 


M alliterative. 

42b 

*mi 

wmt 

M more meaningful. 

Id 

___ , ^ r-> — 


M3 more appropriate. 

4d 


3TT3d 

M3 meaningless. 

5a 

arf^mrfqiif 

f33n%i 

M more forceful. 



XII 


8d 


rs. #*■*» 

wfimf 

M alliterative. 

ioa 

m 

W5T 

ct v. 2a 

loa 


fmm 

M more appropriate, 

4 Id 


rs 

TTOT 

M gives some sense. 

45a 


^raferTT 

M more appropriate. 

47c 



*» 

3a 

'firmer 

TOfW 

MS more suggestive. 

18a 

srqpijr 

3RS* 

ef. I, 2Sb 

17c 

mm: 


M gives better sense. 

19d 

fm 

RTS 

y> ■ 

22a 



M supplies the .verb. 

24c 

— . -Nl - 

*3% 

cf. IV. 11a 

29e 


*R3pf, 

MS more meaningful. 

30a 


snf^rr 

both can give meaning, 

35a 



BIS more appropriate. 

36a 

3ratf% 

sps=rt% 

similarity in sounds. 

41a 



BIS meaningless. 

75c 


A., 

cf. VI, 3a. 

11c 

'SjflRraf 


M more appropriate. 

lid 

*SS$ 


cf. VI, 39b, 47b, 56a, 

12a 



cf. Ill, 6cl 

12d 

sa 

s& 

M3 seems better. 

17d 


'tPHtsb: 

s> 

M more appropriate. 

19a 


3RTT 

both can give sense. 

23b 

i% 

dm 

confusion between *T and ?J. 

24c 

5TW 

*m . 

■ *> 

6a 

ar^r^o^r 

31WIW 

M. more appropriate. 

7a 

fiflBT: 

fer: 

BIS suitable. 

12a 


. ■ 

both obscure* 

24c 

"arf^r 

SfcSf 

M supplies the verb. 

26b 



M seems more appropriate. 

31a 


3Tg?55f 

M more sensible. 

39a 


33%WT 

M decidedly better. 

40c 



both possible. 

46a 


r* . . fN. >, 

. ^Cfl^RT 

M more appropriate* 

60a 

333 


M seems better.; • . 




M 

M3 

N 


Id 


aTT3<jff 

.., ,iH 

3wn 

both permissible. 

Id 

55Rpf 


sajpr -. 

• ' M, N more appropriate. 

2a 


m m 


\ *t ■. ; ** 

3o 



gnarant 

M3 and N „ 

11c 


cs *> 

RgW: 


M and N „ 

13a 


omits ■ 

H : 

el I, 40cL 

13b 


omits 


N more appropriate. 

17a 

Wl 

WJ 


■ N far better. 

17b 




M3* N more appropriate. 

2Gb 


omits 


N more suitable. 

34b 


f^S*3CTT§ 


M and N „ , 

36e 



?r jprorfsr 

a ease of similarity of 





sounds resulting in two 





readings. 

38b 




N most appropriate. 

39a 

JTSJ%€t 

omits 

feffJsRf 

N appropriate. 

40c 


Sfig: 

% 

cf. IX, 13a; I, 40 d. 

1c 


3jf$ra?l 


M not preferable. 

2c 

my 

*(§‘ 

m> 

M3 inappropriate. 

3 a 

m 

W 

Wf 

N U ' lll| 

3b 

srai'T 

mxm 

srenqra; 

MS 

5d 



T&&SQ. 

• *J *3 

9c 



5TOF<ft 

N not preferable. 

lid 

ST^ST: 


3^ST: 

m 111 l"; li, 

14b 

*f%«T 

gi® 

§155 

M preferable. 

15d 


fipsPffgi 

^f55%'55 

A ease of transposition. 

17b 


. omits TO 

mmm 

” . ■ | 

17c 

0 " 

mm 

mm 

ef. XI* 34b. ’| 

20a 

51^5 

OTP I 

mw 

M ludicrous. ■ ^ | 

23b 

r-v. * 

Pff# 


N more appropriate. 

27b 

f$rSFm 

omits 

fgprmr 

N more appropriate. \ 

31a 



3*rf? psl 

M3 inappropriate. j 

32b 

#s?r 



M fl |, | 

37d 

ggpc^^m «*wrc5*ga 

«+W'b^d 

N and M3 supply the , | 





verb. | 

lb 


omits 

M more appropriate. j 


16b 

omits 

t^lu 

N more appropriate. 

17b 


rv fygj, 1 

H 

18a 



M meaningless. 

20b 

vwmm w^mrn 

ww 

a case of transposition. 

20d 


3IWI^ 

M3 inappropriate. 

22a 

3§ 


similarity in pronunci- 




ation led to this variant. 

23c 

scssr m*m 


M not appropriate. 

24 a 

arf&rra ar^rra 

^ifro 

N decidedly the best. 

24a 



M very inappropriate. 

28b 



variants due to pronun- 




elation. 

30c 

3^n^! omits 


similarity of sounds. 

soa 

srflfl: omits 

■<Jh 

M alliterative. 

34b 

. , _ fr,. ... , _ , <v, 

TOfSS' Wtm 

SRT3? 

of. X, 17c. 

la 

WP?T 


N deciaedly the best. 

15c 



synonymous. 

16c 

w&m 


pronunciation leads to 




the incorrect variant. 

19 a 

Wife Wife Wlftg Waft ^ a case of transposition. 

20c 

omits 

r-v 

N more appropriate. 

25b 


sffe 

vs 

M3 inappropriate. 

26b 

3fx||T% 

^Ipfe 

cf. XII, 15 and 16. 

5a 

=a^s =g#g 

wil 

both possible. 

7b 

TOTT: ^ 

1^: 

M gives no sense. 

14a 

omits 


N more appropriate. 

19b 



Cf. XII, 15, 16, 26. 

20a 


3TOT Wfe 

M3 inappropriate. 

84a 

*nf%mf£r: sprf^ftra: 

wifefifw: 

** : v *» ;b-V 

35b 



M inappropriate. 

396 

#51 

fef 

N more appropriate, cl 




IV 42 b. 

7d 


mrnk 

N most appropriate. 

13c 

- .. -.y\ «* • 

3wt omits 

r\f*v 

mmt 

both possible. 

00 

3T% w 


M inappropriate. 

18b 

srerwra s^p^rt 


M adopted. 

18c 

qgqR^ 


N inappropriate. 


22c 


m 

W!F 

synonymous. 

25 b 


fWJRT<t 

It more alliterative. 

30c 


f^r 


N decidedly the best, of. 





IX, Id. 

30b 

'rf^np 


srfepFrrr 

M most appropriate. 

He 

%ri% 

wz 

ferin 

M & N supply the verb. 

13b 


f^iar 

%?prT 

both possible. 

18b 


omits 

p!fF IT 

N inappropriate. 

195 

qfafrra: 

omits 

$*>• f****- 

N more appropriate. 

20a 



sftero 

M decidedly the best. 

27a 




cf. VII, lid. 

29d 

shy 



M meaningless. 

30b 

pgr 

ztrsti'SP '■"■ 

SSF» 


onomatopoetie ' words. 

31c 


*F!? 

^r? ■■;■ 

N more appropriate. 

35c 

srror 



N decidedly the reading. 

3d 


srresp 


M appropriate. 

lOd 




M does not suit the 





context. 

jj it 

fs.<ps, rv„ ,e>,. c»rs. r.fs 

l^K tp lp 

f*v Oy 

■ tips! Rf 

St 

it tt 



STO[ 

it 

175 

mmrm 


N more appropriate. 

It IT 

T ,.fyg -.r^ <? - . 

Wi'UilbL 

N more appropriate. 

40a 

iwpiT fwfsm 

f^rrmr 

M inappropriate. 

40d 

1%: 

-<*>' 

1^: 


N more appropriate. 

60c 

" -^.gv-r ' : 

SfWrf 

Sstfar 

■ : r • :i^m.;} ■' '.V"'. 

5f^R? 

M inappropriate. 

65e 



#7 

synonymous. 

68a 

^srrfe 



a case of transposition. 

89d 


srerffra 

i^rar 

synonymous. 

102b 




both possible. 

lb 

*s^jnn 

omits 


N decidedly better. 

lc 


omits 


N decidedly better. 

8a 


omits 

3T=ar55^ 

cf. XV 27a. 

215 


obscure 

M appropriate. 

30a 

JTOpfSf: 



N more appropriate. 

32a 

SR 


m. 

of, XIII, m 

32c 

^PlfTW: 


infuses 

M inappropriate of. 


XIY, 34a. 


XVIII 


XX 


38d 

W 

m 

5R 

transposition. 

41b 



N far better. 

41c 

obscure 


N more meaningful. 

47a 




N more appropriate. 

50a 


obscure 


M supplies the verb. 

52a 


obscure 

W IT 

synonymous. 

5d 

m 


T? 

X more appropriate. 

57d 

spir 

^frif 


X supplies the verb. 

4a 


obscure 


3St more appropriates 

5c 


wscm 

arerwr 

N 

18c 

mm 


* *\ 
mm 

N 

48c 



m ». i 

ei XVI, 85c. 

89c 




N more appropriate. 

93a 


mm 

mm 

similarity of sounds. 

149a 




synonymous. 

149c 


snfed 

3ni55T?r 

n. 

N more appropriate. 

151c 


iroti! 

mmm: 


See the section on Prakrit in the Language 

and Metre of the poet. 

5a 

wr 

swra 

mm 

M inappropriate. 

lOd 

*Tf WH 

sn wit 


N decidedly the best. 

17b 




X inappropriate. 

23a 


-rapt 


M more appropriate. 

38e 


?r w 

# m 

X more appropriate. 

40d 


omits 


M incorrect. 

42a 


wrt^r 

Hv^qrtt^ET 

X appropriate. 


TESTIMOXIA 

In the case of classical Sanskrit authors generally the commentary to 
their texts provides an authentic testimonia for the editing of the text. But 
our author was never commented upon and as an aid of partial or subsidiary 
character in the editing of this text we only possess some quotations from 
him which are traceable in both published and unpublished works. 

a) Quotations from Kapphinabhyudaya in Sanskrit Anthologies. 

Professor Thomas in his edition of the Kavindravaeanasamueeaya 
has given the ‘pratikas’ of verses ascribed to Sivasvamin and found in 
Anthologies, both published and unpublished, in the Kavikanthabharapa of 


XVII 

Ksemendra, and in the Padaeandrika of Bayamukuta (first noticed by Aufrecht 
in Z, IX M, G. XXVIII pp. 118-21), He has also made a reference to 
Sarvananda and Lingabhatta. 

Tli© verses ascribed to Sivasvamin are found in the following Anthologies ; — 
I Kavindravacanasamuccaya (Circa 1000 A. D.) 

II Saduktikarnamrta of Srldhara (1205 A. D.) 

III 1>:: Anthology by Jalhana. (1247 A. D.) 

IV Siirngadkarapaddhati (1383 A. D.) 

V Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva (15th century) 

VI * Subhasitaharavali of HarikavL 
VII * Sabhy alahkarana of Bhattagovindajit. 

VIII Padyaraeana. 

IX Sarasamgraha of Sambhudasa. 

X * Bubhasitaratnakara of Bhattasrikrsna. 

(1) In the Kavindravacanasamuccaya (p. 98) a note is given that foL 
53 a begins with (for end of the verse Sbhv. 2099) 

Sbhv. has and it is noticed by the editor that 

“A and I) mark a gap in the fourth line as we have done, B omits this verse.” 

The text in Kapphina-. XIV, 29, «? fwT 

makes this note in Kavlndra-. more probable and it also completes the frag- 
mentary text in Shhv. For Kapphina-. f^gwfiidfT in XIV, 29a; Sbhv. has 
%gq%Rrc 

( 2 ) Sbhv. shows a lacuna in 1758 d: IPgfWfl 

According to the Kapphina*. (xiii. 30) we ought to read the above text as 


(3) Sbhv. (1416) and §arhga«Pad. (3511) have The text 

in Kapphina-. (xii. 27) reads ^WTf. 

(4) Sbhv. (2062d) has ^ The editor 

remarks that A, D omit WT^rr which is given by C, B, The Kapphina-, 
XIV. 7 reads ^TT *1 

(5) Sbhv. ( 2100 b) has WKMW. The reading 

in Kapphhia-. (xiv. 14) is different viz. 

( 6 ) In the MS. of the Saduktikarnamrta of Srldhara in the Aufrecht 

OoEection at the India office Library, London, there is a lacuna in Skm. ii. 
268 which is supplied by Kapphina-. in XIV. 37ed. viz. 3 

1 The asterisk f ) denotes here the unpublished works. 



xvut 


b) The Kapphlnabhyudaya is found quoted in the following 
commentaries on the Lexicon of Amarasimha : — 

i The Tikasarvasva of Sarvananda (1159 A. D.) 

ii "The Padacandrika of Bayamukuta (1431 A, D.) 

ill *The Lingabhattlya of Lingabhatta* 

iv *The Subhuticandrika of Subhutieandra. 

i The Tikasarvasva published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
has the following fragments from the Kapphinabhyndaya which were first 
identified by Sesagiri Gastrin (Report 1893-94). 


The Kapphlnabhyudaya The Tikasarvasva 

XI,38& ffgvrr (iv, 98.) The same as in Kapphina-. 

VIII, 36 (iv, 24) The same as in Kapphina-. 



j I. 203 The same as in Kapphina- 

viii, 43 mm (hi. m 

(Mark above the difference in the readings of the same passage in the 
Tikasarvasva). 

VIII, 53 II. 251 The same as in Kapphina-. 

§^fWT 

XII, 29 snftwr Cf IT. S81 It differs in d alone. 

or 

xf 


rv .......... ....fy _.fN 

XV, 13 p^rarrar- II .39 The same as in Kapphina-. 


XVII, 32 ITTf^T: VUTT- 

mVm 

xvili, 14 

V. *\r> 

tg^rrwnniTWt 11 

XVIII, 55 
XVIII, 125 

.JgygN-. .*^,0 . . 

OT«cf: iHOTWcf: I 

xix , 17 vmsj 


I. 39 The same as in. ICapphina-. 

I. 18 

cff- 

I. 132 The same as in Kapphina-. 
I. 51 The same as in Kapphipa-. 


IV, 163 The same as in Kapphipa.- 



ii) The test of the Kapphinabhyudaya and the "'padacandrika 1 
The Kapphinabhyndaya. The Padaeandrika 2 . 


VIII, 26 

miksp\ 1.0,558 



1.0,542 

The 1 same as in Kapphina-. 

x,u 



XV, 13 

The same as in the Tika- 

The same as in the Kap- 


sarvasva. 

phina-. 

XIX, 17 


The same as in the Kap- 
phina-. 


(For Rayamukuta see the British Museum Catalogue (1893) II part, 
No. 14093 dlO; and see also the note on pp. 202 and 769 of the Vyakhya- 
sudha on Amarakosa.) 

The Subhuticandrika (Vide, p. 4246 vol IV of the Triennial Catalogue 
of MSS., Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras; and not p. 4945 
as given in the index, due to misprint) quotes Kapphina. XVII, 32. The Lih- 
gabhattlya is said to have quoted from the Kapphinabhyudaya. (See p* 188 
of &e§agiri’s Eeport 1893-4.) Both of these commentaries are yet unpublished. 

iii) The following text of xviii, 55, Kapphinabhyudaya is quoted 

by the writer of the commentary on the Katantraganadhatuvrtti which was 
composed in 1537 : (See the Tikasarvasva I. 

132 above.) Here the first half is from XVIII, 55 and the second half is from 
XVIII, 92. Ramanatharaya reads ^RT for Wf here. 

(See page 178f. of the text of the Manorama by Ramanatharaya in 
Bengali Script printed at Calcutta B. S. 1311. See also Catalogus 
Catalogorum I, pp. 90, 493, II. p. 15 and the British Museum Catalogue p. 951). 

iv) The text of the Kapphinabhyudaya and poetics ; — 

Mammata the writer of the Kavyaprakasa 8 a standard work on 

Sanskrit poetics written about 1100 A. D., has four verses from the first 
canto of the Kapphinabhyudaya, although he does not give the source. 
These are traced out here for the first time. They are also found in the 
Subhfisitaratnabhandagara, a recent Sanskrit Anthology. 

(a) In the Kavyaprakasa IV, 88, Karika 55, the following is given • 
as an example of sabdasaktimula Dhvani : — 

frreffer: gppg w fv^rr srara: >|?,38U 

1 India Office Catalogue of the Sanskrit 2 See Kavm&ravaeanasamuccaya , Introduc- 
Manuscripts, Part 1, (1887) by J. Eggel- tion p. 113. 

ing, p. 269. 3 Anandairama Sanskrit Series No. 66. 


The Kavyaprakasa reads *TfT£J for iPCTSg 

(b) , In the Kavyaprakasa IV. 34, Karika 63, the following is quoted 
as an example of Vastudhvani suggested by a figure: — 

gfst gn^warfs? wzmc fqrro: n?£»n 

(c) In the Kavyaprakasa II, 19; Karika 12, the following is quoted 
as an example of sahdlvyail jana : — • 

'wmm ^rts^ ut,^u 

(d) In the Kavyaprakasa X, 39, Karika 87, the following is quoted 
as an example of a sraufcf simile in a compound : — 

■3T?rF^HWBTfim^mvrf fSnb i 

v) Prafcikas of quotations from the Kapphinabhyudaya and of stanzas 


attributed to sivasvamin : — 

1 M W. Kapphina-. 1, 39; Kavya. X. 38; S. E. B. p.110. 

2 aUTcRRC Kkbh. V, 1. 

sTO^nramsr wt*% Kkbh* IV, l 

4 «nf%SRft 3RJ swt 5TcR|: Kaphipa-. XII, 29; Tlka. II. 381. 

5 ^n3SR^ ?pRpra# Kkbh. IV, 1. 

0 Kappina-. 1, 24; Kavya. IV, 39; S. B. B. p. 139. 

7 %qn^RTT *R*f Kapphina-. XIV, 29; Sbkv. 2099. 

8 n€(S30 grftg: Sbhv. 1140. 

9 ^RWtsfq fU asf^ Kapphina-. VIII, 30; Sbhv. 1756. 
ratwr wraw^rtorsTr Sbhv. 810. 

11 E Kappina-. VIII, 26. Pada. ii, 6, 3, 22. 

12 3J3*F3T3&: Kapphipa-. XV, 32; Skin, ii, 713. 

13 WTT Sbhv. 2097. 

14 Kapphina-. xviii, 14. Tlka I, 18 

15 Kapphipa-. I, 37. Kavya. IV, 39. S. B. B. p. 129. 

16 Kapphina-. VIII, 53; Tlka. II, 251. 

17 Kapphina-. VIII, 36. Tlka. IV, 29. 

18 fSftlfest Kapphina-. II, 38. Tlka. IV, 98. 

19 ^?TTrT JJfrTf: Sbhv. 2107. \ , 1 

20 ?TP1% m ?T Kkbh. IV, 1. 

21 STORfrfifprfl^^n JT^T: Kapphipa-. X, 11; Pada. ii, 6, 1, 2; footnote in 
Vyakhyasudha, under TJl^T 


22 Kapphina-. XV, 13; Tika, II, 39;Pada 
ii, 2, 17; footnote in Vyakhyasudha under Sfdr 

23 t E5!?T^[ 1% <^kiNw4i: Kapphina-. XIV, 37. Skm. ii, 628. 

24 15!- Kapphina-. 1, 38. Kavya II, 29; S. K. B. p. 109. 

25 tffai Sbhv. 1826. 

26 infsft: fg KP#f mn. Kapphina-. XVII, 32. Tika. I, 39; Subhuti-. 

27 W Kapphina-. XVIII, 125; Tika. I, 51. 

28 g'tKWTfa V^rifst Sbhv. 710. 

29 Kapphina-. VI, 6; Tika. IV, 176. 

30 Kapphina*. XIX, 17; Tika. IV, 163; Pada. iii, 4, 12; footnote 
in Vyakhyasudha under 

31 W Sbhv. 438. 

32 er^rf%f|?r cTP^f^ Kapphina-. XIV, 14; Sbhv. 2100. 

33 srswrasi srargpff Kapphina-. XIV, 33; Sbhv. 2101. 

34 ^ Kapphina-. XIV, 15; Sbhv. 2098. 

35 Kapphina-. viii, 43; Tika. I. 203. 

36 Kapphina-. XII, 27; Sbhv. 1416. 

37 wrsrfa ?r g<3&r Kapphipa-. XIV, 7; Sbhv. 2062. 

38 ?f Subhasitaharavali*. The authorship is disputed. See the 

Kavindravaeanasamuecaya. 

39 Kapphina-. XVIII, 55; Tika. I, 132; Manorama of 
Bamanatharaya p. 176. 

40 Kapphina-. XVIII, 95; Manorama of Bamanatharaya. 


THE SOEBCES OF THE POEM 

The story of Kapphina, or Mahakapphina or Kapphina the Great or 
Kapphina the Elder is found in the Avadanasataka 1 in the Manorathapuranf, 
which is a commentary on the Ahguttara Nikaya, and in the commentary on 
the Dhammapada 8 . 

The Kapphinabhyudaya is based on the story in the Avadanasataka 
with minor modifications. 

1, THE AVADANASATAKA 4 

Kapphipa in one of his previous births was contemporary with Vipasyl 
1 Bibliotheca Buddhica III. mapada, Vol. II. 

3 P. T, 8. Manorathapuran i Vol. I. 4 Les Annales du Musee Guimet, Tome 18, 

3 P.T. 8. The commentary on the Dham- pp. 336f. and 459. 
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and built a Yihara. He was, then, known as Brahmadatia, King of Benares, 
'when he served a Pratyeka Buddha, and, in the time of Kasyapa, lie achieved 
complete control of his senses. In the time of Sakyamuni he was known as 
the son of Kalpa, a King in the Southern India. When he was in power he 
sent an insolent message to the rulers of six cities, Sravastl and others, in 
Northern India, that they must submit to his rule. The rulers of those cities 
took refuge under Buddha who by a miracle converted King Kapphina who had 
come there under the command of the Buddha. He was then, raised to the 
status of an Arhat, 

2. THE MANOBATHAPUBANI 

In the days of the Padamuttarabuddha, Kapphina, in his previous 
birth lived at Hamsavati, and in the time of the Kassapasammasambuddha 
was bom at Baranasl. 

In the time of the Buddha he was bom at Kukkutavatinagara as King 
Kapphina and his wife was Anoja who had desired earnestly in her previous 
birth when she was the wife of King Kapphina, (who was then the chief 
house-holder in Baranasl) to be so named. 

Bung Kapphina heard of the Law, the Buddha, and the Sahgha from 
merchants who visited his country. He renounced his kingdom and went 
forth to meet the Buddha, who foreseeing Kapphina’s attitude had stationed 
himself on the bank of the Candabhaga, King Kapphina with his followers 
crossed the Gahga and another river before he came to the Candabhaga, where 
he met the Buddha, who converted him to Buddhism, His queen, Anoja, when 
she heard of her husband’s renunciation, followed in his footsteps and came 
to the Buddha who converted her as well. One day Mahakapphina was heard 
saying, 'Oh happiness ! Oh happiness !* The monks concluded that he was 
thinking of the happiness of his kingdom, but the Buddha told the monks 
that it was the happiness of drinking of the Law that he was thinking of and 
the Buddha recited the 79th verse of the Dhammapada 

f He who drinks of the Law lives happily with a serene mind. In the 
Law preached by the noble, the sage ever finds his joy*. 

8. THE DHAMMAPADA COMMENTARY 1 

Kapphina, in Ms previous birth, was a contemporary of the Buddha 
Padamuttara, In another birth, as a head weaver he served a thousand 
1 See "Buddhist Legends 5 by B. W. Bur- 29,. p, 166. 

Hngame (H. 0, S/}, Vol. 28, p. 101, VoJ. 
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Paccekabuddhas. In the times of trie Buddha Kassapa he was the senior 
house-holder at Benares where lie and h. is coramuinity presented a monastery 
to the monks. His wife presented Amoj a Sowers to the Buddha. 

This community of kouse-JaoLdeo ^vas bom in Kukkutavatl and their ■ 
senior was King Kapphina whose wife woa&s Ana ji King Kapphina and the cour- 
tiers, Queen Anoja and her la.dies-in-wvaLticig, kiesud of the Buddha, the Law, 
and the Order, and they set cot to visit the BSuddka. They crossed three 
rivers— the Amvaccha, the Nll&vahEunU axad trio* Oandabhaga before they met 
the Buddha who expounded to them the Law and they retired from the world. 

The elder Kapphina wa-s found rejoicing and saying 'Oh happiness*. 
The monks thought that he was reminded of his former happiness as the king. 
The Buddha told them that it was the happiness of the Nibbana and recited the 
79th Stanza of the Dhammapada. 

The same story with very minon: differences from the one given above 
is translated by T. Eogers in his BucLdliagkosa’s parables, pp. 78-85, Its 
summary may be given as follows 

There lived near Benares a tlaoasamd weavers who served a thousand 
P&eceka-Buddhas with food and cbrialk euni built monasteries for them. They 
were reborn in Benares in families of wealthy n ren and pleased Kassapa who 
was then preaching the Law* Affceraairds., they appeared in the Nat country, 
and in the time of the Gotaoia they were bom in the country of Kukkuvatl. 
The head weaver became King Ifaha hippina whose wife was the daughter of 
the great king of the Sakata country*". Five Jbundred merchants came from 
the country of Savatthi and Infonoed. tliekhjg of the 'Three Jewels*, the 
Buddha, the Dharma, and the S &hglm*. The King was filled with devotion 
and joy when he heard of the three Jewels'. Hie renounced his kingdom and 
set off on his journey to the pla ce wh er^ The Jewels’ were found. He crossed 
the Avarakka, the Nila/valia and tie Ksand&pa icivers. On the other side of 
the Kand&pa river he met the Buddha wvho expounded the Law to him and 
made him a Sotapanna. The Queen al&o, with her attendants, was admitted' 
into the Order, . . ' > I;.;:/ ' ■' ■ ; : v . ri ■ o ASy 

■ ' , Thus we possess two versions o< Mbe i^Qnd of Kapphina as preserved 
in the Sanskrit Avadamsat&ka ami the Pali commentaries. In the former 
King Kapphina is said fco have ruled in <ria Daiswpapatha and in the latter at 
Kukkutavatl, whose geographical posgilon. has mot yet been ascertained. In 
the Avadanasataka Kapphiiia imvados ferftrarfa when he is converted to 
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Buddhism by a miracle while in the Pali versions he voluntarily renounces 
his kingdom after hearing of the ‘three jewels'* 

Sivasvamin following the version of the Avadanasataka in writing 
his Kapphinabhyudayam has introduced many changes and that with evident 
reason* The deviations from the legend in the Avadanasataka are : — 

L King Kapphina is informed by a spy that Prasenajit, ruler of SravastI 
is hostile, towards him* He holds a council of his allies who decide 
that an embassy should be despatched to Prasenajit asking him to 
make submission to him* Otherwise war will be declared. (Kapphina - 
1— V.) 

IL The digression which follows is purely introduced to conform to the 
rules of writing a Mahakavya. (VI — XV) 
ill* The envoy goes to Prasenajit who refuses to submit, 

iv. War is declared and the two opposing armies engage in a fierce battle. 

v. The Buddha appears on the scene as the result of the prayers of 
Prasenajit who is unable to withstand the advance of the enemy* 
The Buddha changes the mind of Kang Kapphina with a miracle. 
He preaches to him the Law, but when requested by King Kapphina 
to initiate him into the order, he refuses to do so but admonishes 
him to practise selflessness in the discharge of his duties as the ruler 
of his kingdom. 

vl Queen Anoja does not find any mention by Sivasvamin. 
viL Our poet has introduced several characters besides Kapphina (vide, 
the Analysis of the poem). King Kapphina, according to all testimony 
was one of the Mahasravakas and a contemporary of the Buddha, 
Prasenjit is a historical personage, the ruler of 6ravasti and a 
contemporary of the Buddha, other persons introduced as courtiers of 
King Kapphina and Prasenjit are not mentioned either in the Ava- 
danasataka or in the Pali Texts, the names however ar© traceable In 
the Mahablmrat 7 and the Puran&s. 1 This shows that our author was 
familiar with Paramo lore and the epic literature. 

The first four of these departures from the original are due to the 
regulations for writing Sartificial anskrit poetry of high standard, while the 
fifth one shows the influence of the Hindu ideal of life as found in the Laws 
■of Mann. The doctrine of ‘Non-attachment* in the pursuit of one's duties finds 

1 Bee, Ancient Indian Historical tradition Mahabharata by Sdrensen, 
by Pargitesr and Index to the names in the 
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full adherence in S3iva$vamm. The Buddhist ideal of monkhood is replaced by 
that of a householder who seeks salvation by doing his duties in a spirit of 
self-renunciation, 

The Sanskrit text of the story of Kapphina as found in the Avadana- 
sataka which was closely followed by the poet as shown elsewhere is as 
follows;— 

gsfst nwt tf|: 

sjt^t JTfrg'iqt 

sn«f: srrsresrr s*r 5r^s^fW^rR7*r i Ita ^ 

stw Trar 3134 "Q <sr ^ gfw ^ srcri5g%%- 

^o3?T ?ml ssfterar tsrT qf^R?rf?r i arer^tecfl qf^npfsr; g# 3n?ft- 

sfwft '^Hf«ft^T: STRSTlf^SR: i 5PST 5TI^ 3n%JTf fc^T ^f^E3I[ 

s q ^tfq g^i ss^w 7T#tsgfl3ri fTwrwOTi^wrr gi^ri ^favrreftwtf 

gT«lf ?T55^T#(¥^t i*T«iT S^isft'SlKjt VTBftwn**. I SsfitST 

%rcr gsf^r: prrd srrarafer for srsT^nwrraw^’ilt fsrr srm: 

^J?T3JT 335q: : ^TRf fI3^ srfstfrp: ?nf% *BmaT- 

ftpnfit ti arqrnr^i *ren w g refe w fe gr- 

au% wfs: ^reram JrtforffRt i ?Rt: i ^ 

5TRTSI 1 3TST 3[%HTt 1 2 TST *ltfT: I % Usff 

*fRT«3(, I TRTT 3 tET sft TOTS: TI%?^ II «TOIPC: I iran^TT: 

%f%s p^T 4 frrr ii toiwt wn^fi%?T ssrtsrerrf^g fli[wi\g $ar$ta£. 

TOgt«nTwrf^if t *ffer§rert: sr%rr snfsfk^qrr: #i??r «p- 
srereftassnsr: i wl wro f n i *rar: rteer tarar vnram froXir i 

spjsim ^ ?wr«i%crT ^retst *r fat w*Hnw*fas?r it stittijw £&%ra i 
wstoto Trarorra^ gwmre it 

mt spraar ^rr r fjT ^f ^T if^r g^smr^i 



1 ?fft-ougbt to be •frf'K - 

2 3OT35 in classical Sanskrit* 


B in classical Sanskrit. 
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arisrstn wr s q nsw qg ft a toiwt aa>afi§4# f4$ra: qgg r ^ia a 

t#?ott m wrci^w: i sat fjrasnfert amt e^r «re fawaima: 11 am vmaat 
ini &grf4sr r 3 ^msfirfta: f ^rutt aiaargatsat aifsaat 

*ra% sm%s^ sfewminT®!^ 1 sraar armsjra -srf^a j?prr a<$Tm Hrlmroffiwn- 
jftS% u a-ft f4a tott -cwt TTfi^fewr 4# =nf%% a a?4f*3.e aaa4 f*t4%ra^ 11 

ast: aj^cuft tot sTO^rnRTta^TORT^^^i^sg^Jii - srra^Rf- 

5FT¥r; i m f g* ftm a« tot4! tot4 ^cot^e# sRpat': i w sr#4a: i 

jnftsw neare r wrerat f44%taOT i ?rart torot iraaa w^m 

fafe fyren ft ra g#ta ant aa wnfr aiROTar #nftaJT ^nfqtrr ^wtosstt 
ffem ' nmwz&mm am vm ti^ot; a?4 a wram 

fafa rg ee f OTg a =a f#fm gt ala iafeat, i aat to trcr^ftw 
iraaa stfas: i 3 f 5 &atw at ^4 W 4^ Wm^: st srfafana: i a^qfssrifa 
afsaiaa qa it am wot ?arnjan%n?. \ at# aa tot 44a? 4a? a gnpac - 

TOg i ^ fa I SRSt *#=?: ?m^PTOr 4*4 I WiiT 

ic fcW > W iM 4.^ t ^ I m TOT Hfl^Jvar SaBgsrfa a TOarfa frT: !l 

m-rt «ranRm asrratwf faiaarr; ara a to fwi 4a at: 

)3?l4t4«ife4)#aT: i 5TH: TO# fa4a: I 

anwi gsasa gajairta i 

,t\ _ ts_ -_S-t5—5. ., , , , 

at fttTrowiaaa aswRraK'aw i 

Jtfta atfasOTt jpatanar afr-afa ti 

ft a to^ aia^f4gt%^w : » aat trj: aftaw #s*jpott?: a srf^r- 
%ra: t tot gftffCT n faf*r#4Sa it aaT waaaTOTt aftwf^pgar 
rra&aama?^^ 

OTa ala ar a t a a§ra4 aaaafa a#4 Twa^f&far? a#a i afaifw^al^ aaararWr- 
pf%#|3rat i agat ^CTa i a r: 4wnr: i ttemxm fatpaat. i f aspawti am- 
3PTH.I aw<°m ret a aswaaa , i aataaaima: ?ro: i ^raamra^n i 4iaiwmi 
^ap i aa: i aasreEiar aria: i a i fa a a t a T tottow- 

wtff t; \ qaw aprt |:^PTOreg^#aa% u 

agyt%wa# t a me fafwr^ fa^a4 i a g p%gi f adaro^<falta : t 
Hia^t MiQ , i?!afa?{a : i ^Tafa^w r ro a^fta: t awtfqH'tia < m t adaivi<ia : i 
i: i i afaiPt#wig<wnf4'Da: i gatrr- 

f4^p% ( wmw w?at gsTOPOTi ftnMi 
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Rrer: i ft sift %ft %5r§i%% wR^ireiRift *ng- 

T%«?ig qtfftpsrra^^ i sra ^ g^r^i^sg^jf 
stsfr smrrgm s$f agS^jpnsT h 

*rraw?% it g^r\cft: i |:# % f^t f^cdft s*re#ft: Trnisrlftft: 
ht^rpp: <nwN33: ^rs^cfiw^Ti^Trawr ^^rrawi’W?^ar( | wr topwoti 
smsq^t^ g# t^f^ - TC^ : TWtpl^ : ##Rl%: #wf^: ?3^|:^f^M'l|- 
TO?rr ^f^rmwftlfersnfe ii *Fsft*rfsr? wzm ^ mm =g 

tfjpmirn to %^rar: ^fhxrfft^: RiRfftsrfRps: gira5ra%: i ?RTmrfi 

m^ra: smmft ^ swfqwfe: qnft ^spnft srrMfftRra-Rtj; i ^ftfsr: siarsm 
srcnsrc 5W ipn^src ftri =g qf^r^nnt •4'w<iM ,J 4'<ict*j<wi- 

ft eprt: pn: sfgprWrosrT *rfft<RfftT *ifl<psrt 
fffvawi «t$«m fR# fti fftp* Ri%?t^ it 
mWF^ WFTW ^Tl^rfnw TT%ft 

sg^*refgfe*r f ftw r €rmqftw gn^r u prau ^ftr^reft 

wiwra^ imfer: i hs spwHH ETsnm wr4 

‘SKsx^fftf^ ^ftd^rcnftl: *mfR misrawf^- 

fwsrer: wrasrim: f^RRRft qsrsfg: i qnfft mrm 

^ h t Ri paifft ft^rfftwr ph>i: jiw iR€lsgr^nmwiaRii^sI^Tft ^inswras: 

3PT3g 'Rift# ^ T^TT cprfHW II WRMT? I Rt 5R: ^WRTg STlfaf 

prreydwrfft 5ssg#n?T% i 

gprrWwi pnvffifa r n f ft ^fswr: nRg*rfft«ifft i ?r pftfw pn^jqrRimfft ri# 
sfftfttarftt fftrRsft Rissriftl r ftjnsrtftl h sn^sn^nfft rijrrftftw 


r JFBRpst^r wrififc 
RWiff sn^f qnd ^ qsssfnf it 

mt srrar #p 

jhrmvhm i fnwt srorr ^wgwjioit i^i wiwt?.i 

Trswftiqf^fesf it ?rfe#r ufT- 

WRRRftmfn i wwf?;: R%TT^3f#*rm wte^qRiJrfei?r: 
f^lK ■g ^Fd^RT 'snfj^sara r Rrad^aRra; 11 

fi ?TS5p»| fi^RT ms4 ?TTfeTf t«f ^Rwjr RfsfT ^T WR ^T 

OT^r I ^Rfd g ^ : ??«TRWf%rrm ^mRwR3?T; *i 
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w fit qf ra rn xxx sto#b: w*c, li 

fw*: f*rPfgf%WTf*r i snmwri 

Enr??fi ?ns?T!3!T tts% wi. ^ ?i»kt ^ ^ ’en^fepw- 

TFSFq- ^nprfa i #s^ emi 

fTCrtoH J5TOT: iR^ESl^T Sg: 1 ST ^ff #^l%klTOg#ra;: <®J mfcf# 


itexwfefl i ?t*r smfercl 
»i?r; srcm stsrfsrgr ^ i <rai^f^wR*rra: fi?r: t 
f*TCPf: q^^sopsTf ^WW^FffFWi 


$f?r: II 




s®r%- 


^Wi^ffJT: m fvr^ra: fxr%rs?ra; 11 

fNrat vmit i 

[An extract taken from Avadana<jataka — A century of Edifying Tales 
belonging to the Hinayana, Edited by Dr. J. S. Speyer, Professor at the 
University of Leiden — vol. II vargas 8 - 10 , published at St. PStersbourg 1909, 
in Bibliotheca Buddhica III, pages 102 - 110 .] 


ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 


Canto Stanzas 

I. 1. Invocation to the Buddha as Dasabala. 

2-22. Description of Lllavatl, a town situated on the Vindkyas. 

23-44. Description of Kapphina, master of Lllavatl. 

IT. 1, A spy from the North arrives in the Court of King Kapphina. 

2-3. The poet remarks on the need for the system of espionage. 

4. The spy enters the Assembly Hall. 

5-9- The Hall is described. ' 

10-18. The spy sees King Kapphina who is again described. 

19-22. The King receives the spy, who addresses the Assembly. 

23-53. The spy speaks of the Kosala Kingdom and its ruler, King 
Prasenaiit, the latter’s hostility towards King Kapphina, and 
his advice to overcome him. 

III. 1. The description of the effect produced on the vassal eheif- 

t&ins who were attending the Court of King Kapphina by 
the news brought by the spy. The chieftains are:- 
.A '-.' A . 2. Sub&hu, Bindu. 

3. Darsaka, 5. Ekalaksiaya. 



6. Subandhu. 

24. Sitadhavaja. 

7 . Jisnu, 

25. Indu. 

8. Bala. 

26. Nala. 

9. Susarman. 

27. Satadhanuh. 

10. Bhuridhaman. 

28. Salva. 

11. Pandya. 

29. Prthudhvaja. 

12. Surastra. 

30. Jrmbha. 

13. Suketu. 

81. Pradyota. 

14. Bhlsmaka. 

82. Babhru. 

15, Pavana. 

33. Gada. 

16. Kirmira. 

34. Protha. 

17. Andhra. 

35. Ugrasena. 

18. Utkala. 

36. Karandhama. 

19. Bhlma. 

37. Dantavakra. 

20. Samudra. 

38. Rukmin. 

21. Drdhadhanuh. 

39. Sauvalka. 

22. Ambarlsa. 

40. Kauravya. 

23. Kahka, 

41. Duhsena. 


42-48. A general description of the disturbance created. 

1-4. Description of the Assembly. 

5-41. Subahu’s speech : He asks the King to prepare for a battle 
and mentions individually the members of the audience, viz., 
Susarman (20), Drdhadhanuh (21), Bala, Nala, Gada, Pandu, 
Protha, Kirmira, Kanka, Akrti, Pavana, Surastra, Andhra, 
and Indu (all in stanza 22). 

42. The poet brings in again the mention of Pavana, Satadha- 
nuh, Babhru, Jrmbha, Ambailsa, Pradyota, Protha, and 
Pandya. 

1. The Council of war is still sitting after the speech of 
Subahu, and the Kings are again mentioned by name:— 

2. Nala, 8. Bhuridhaman, 

8. Susarman. 9. Karandhama, 

4. Akrti. 10. Bala. 

5. Pavana. 11. Eukmin. 

6. ^atadhvaja. 12. Bhlma. 

7. Gada. 13-15. Bhlsmaka, 

16-42. Bhlsmaka addresses the assembly and proposes that a 





VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV, 


XVI. 


messenger should be sent to Prasenajit before any action is 
taken against him. 

43-45. King Kapphina approves. 

46-48. Darsaka is chosen as the messenger. 

49. He sets out on his errand. 

50 - 51 . A Yidyadhara, Vieitrabahu by name, comes and implores 
King Kapphina to accompany him to the Malaya mountain. 
The King accedes to his request and goes with his royal 
camp to his friend* Vieitrabahu. ■ 

1-10. King Kapphina sees the mountain Malaya. 

11- 84. Vieitrabahu describes the loveliness of the mountain. 

1- 39. The description of the encampment in which the Vidyadh li- 

ras help the followers of King Kapphina in their prepara- 
tions. 

1. The six seasons appear simultaneously on the mountain, and 
they are described:- 

2- 15. V&santa (spring) 37-48, Sarat (dewy autumn) 

16-23. Grl^ma (summer) 49-54. Hemanta (autumn) 

24-36. Yarpa (rains) 55-59. Sisira (winter) 

60, A general description of the seasons. 

1-40. The description of the amusements of the king’s attendants 
who are gathering flowers in the forest, 

1-40. The description of their enjoyment of wafer sports. 

1-37. A description of the sunset. 

1-21. A description of the rising of the moon, 

22-47. The women make their toilet, 

1-40. A description of drinking parties, 

1-40. A description of amorous sports according to the Kfiroasasfra, 

1- 39, The Dawn is described, 

40* King Kapphkia awakened by the sweet eulogies of the min- 
steels* leaves the abode of his friend Vieitrabahu and returns 
• ^ to his capital 

1. Dars&ka reaches Sravastl. 

2- 11. Description of 6ravastx. 

12- 14. Darsaka received by King Prasenajit. 

15-25, Prasenajit enquires contemptuously the purpose of his visit, 
26~~4Sab, Darsaka delivers his message. 
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48cd~64. Prasenajit becomes angry and declares that he would rather 
go to war than submit to Kapphina. 

65-82. Darsaka very much enraged urges Prasenajit to reconsider 
his decision. 

83. He returns to his own city where King Kapphina is holding 
an assembly. 

84. The effect of the reply from Prasenajit on the camp of King 
Kapphina is described again and the following kings are 
cited: — 


85. Kaghu. 

97. &vi. 

86. Asmaka. 

98. Sauvlravarna, 

87. Kukura. 

99. Saravarman. 

88. Nisada. 

100. Kadambaka. 

89. Mueukunda. 

101. Aja. 

90. Sahadeva. 

102. Manu. 

91. Prasada. 

103. Tarsa. 

92. Surandhra. 

104. Sruta. 

93. Kandu. 

105. Dhundhu. 

94. Madraka. 

106. Astaka. 

95. Aditya. 

107. Rum. 

96. Bala. 



108-110. Warriors come home and make preparations for the expedi- 
tion. 

111. Prasenajit also began to propitiate Buddha before his 
march against the enemy. 

112-127. A description of the dejection of the warriors* wives as they 
contemplate the separation from their husbands who must 
go to war. 

128-130. The army sets out for war. 

XVII. 1. Kapphina gets enraged. 

2-46. Paraphernalia of battle are described, including the infantry, 
the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants. A fierce battle 
ensues. 

XVIII. 1-16. The army of King Kapphina harasses Prasenajit's forces. 

The combatant warriors are distinguished by name : — 
Trasadasyu and Yavana (2), Sur&ndhra and Nala (4), Jisnu 


and Raghu (6), Subahu and Nisadba (8), Protha and Kandu 
(9), Mad a and Anaranya (10), Mucukunda and Indu (Ilk 
Darsaka and Asmaka (14), Bindu and Kukura (16). 

17-19. King Kapphina watches the progress of his army in the 
battle. The heroes o! the battle are again mentioned 
Ekalavya (20), Subandhu (21), Bala (22), Sararammn (23), 
Nakula and Sahadeva (25), Sahadeva and Andhra * 26), Pan- 
dya (27)., Druma (29), Bala (80), Mahami§a (81 \ Yugandhara 
(32), Bhrgusunu (33), Jamblia *84), Bahhm and Maclraka 
(35), Sivi (36), Bhuridhfnnan • 42;, S auvlra (43 >, Rufcmin (45), 
A$taka (46), Karandhama (47), Dhiuidhu and Bhlma (49), 
51-64. Prasenajit advances but is forced to retreat. 

67-88. King Kapphina encourages his army. 

89-103. Prasenajit becomes furious and attacks the army of King 
Kapphina* 

104. Kapphina is dismayed to see .his army thus harassed by 

Prasenajit. 

105-120. Kapphina routs the forces of Prasenajit. 

121-140. Prasenajit is unable to withstand the attacks of Kapphina’s 
forces. 

141-147. He prays to the Buddha for help. 

148-150. The Buddha appears and subdues Kapphina, who is rendered 
helpless on account of the miracles worked by the Master. 

151. King Kapphina acknowledges his need for the help of the 
Master and entreats him. 

XIX. 1-45. King Kapphina eulogises the Buddha. 

XX. 1-23&1). The Buddha delivers a sermon. The Buddha is described 1-10. 

23od-28. King Kapphina requests the Buddha to initiate him as a 
monk. 

29-40abc. The Buddha advises that King Kapphina should wait until 
the time for him to renounce the world has come, and that 
he should, till then, continue to rule his kingdom for the 
benefit only of the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Safigha. 
40d. The Buddha vanishes. 

41-42. King Kapphipa retires to his capital and continues to rule 
there according to the advice of the Buddha. 

43-47. The Praiasti of the poet, h e. his account of himself. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE POEM 

I. 

Sivasvamin, the author, opens his poem, invoking the blessings of the 
Buddha, possessed of the ten powers, with the description of a town Lllavatl 
by name, situated on the banks of the Narmada in the Vindhyas. The pros- 
perity of this town was obvious from its many beautiful buildings, whose 
silken banners kissed the sky. From the grandeur of its crystal palaces with 
golden domes and jewelled windows one could imagine that it was either the 
goddess Kali or the royal Goddess of Glory incarnate. Sublimity, grace and 
strength were combined in its architecture. 

Its ruler, King Kapphina, was tall, brave and adventurous, and had 
a large following of vassal chieftains. He was &iva personified, who by the 
mere sound of his voice could put his enemies to flight and whose fame had 
spread in all directions. His skill in wielding his sword was known to his 
enemies whose cities lay in ruins. He governed his kingdom according to the 
rules laid down in the books of politics and employed spies to enquire into 
the state of affairs both at home and abroad. 

II. 

Once a spy, who had been sent to the North, returned to the Royal 
Assembly of King Kapphina reporting that there was a king Prasenajit, by 
name, who ruled over the thriving kingdom of Kosala* “Prasenajit” he said, “is 
loved by his subjects as he possesses all the virtues of a noble ruler, glories 
in his prowess and entertains a feeling of enmity towards you”. 

The poet gives an impressive description of Prasenajit, a contempo- 
rary of the Buddha, and his capital &ravasti, a favourite resort of the Buddha. 
When the messenger reaches feravasti (X YI canto) the poet’s description of 
the town and of the king bears witness to his love for both. 

III. 

On hearing from the messenger of the hostile attitude of Prasenajit 
the whole assembly becomes greatly enraged. Forty-one chieftains are 
mentioned all exhibiting their fury, tearing off their bracelets, wringing their 
hands, perspiring, and uttering menacing words. Of these Subahu, Darsaka 
and Bhismaka are of importance for their part in the later story, while the 
names of Pandya, Sumatra, Andhra, and Utkala refer to the territories over 
which they ruled. 
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IT. 

The poets describes the great tumult in the assembly hall. In this 
atmosphere of great tension Suhahu begins a fiery speech which shows that he 
was well versed in the science of politics, as lie points out with sound argu- 
ments that the only course of action left for king Kapphina is to wage war at 
once against the enemy. To add weight to his arguments, lie points to the 
members giving an epithet to each. He says that formidable Susarman, 
furious Drdhadhanus, powerful Bala, and others can brook no further humi- 
liation. Finally he taunts them by saying ‘Do you stay here. I will fight the 
enemy alone*. This rouses their enthusiasm. At the close of his speech he 
is loudly applauded 

' Y. 

Before the Council of War adjourns another chieftain, Bhlsmaka, 
stands up and supporting the motion proposed by Subalui suggests sending a 
messenger to Prasenajit, the hostile king, as a necessary measure before 
actually going to war. The anger of king Kapphina, who was very much 
enraged, is assuaged, and he gives his approval to the idea. Darsaka, an- 
other member of the audience, is selected as messenger to Prasenajit. The 
import of the message is not given, but it is implied that the hostile king must 
either pay homage to king Kapphina or suffer an invasion. It is an ultima- 
tum. The king by a gesture orders the messenger to proceed on his errand 
and lie at once sets out on his journey to the North. 

So far the poet has been following the traditional Avadana of 
Kapphina current in his time. At the same time, since he claims to be a 
writer of a Mah&kavya, he must describe mountains, seasons, etc. He there- 
fore, introduces a demigod, or a Yidyadhara, Yieitrabahu by name, a friend of 
king Kapphina, who invites the latter to his abode in the Malaya mountain. 
The king agrees to the proposal and follows his friend with all the parapher- 
nalia of a king of India of the 9th century, including the harem and the army. 

YI. 

The description of the mountain Candanaeala in this canto is consis- 
tent with the vast grandeur and the majestic scenery of the Himalayas which 
this poet knew very well. The poet's imagination nurtured in that abundant 
luxuriance of nature takes in long vistas and covers vast regions, Each stanza 
has one theme to describe and the poet each time exercises his imagination to 
such m extent that the description to the western mind may seem exaggerated 
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and too artificial. The poet focusses his attention on one subject which he is 
going to describe, and tries to see it from different angles of vision. 

This scheme rnns throughout the canto and the metre changes with 
the shifting of the scene and the dignity of metre varies according to the lofti- 
ness of the subject. 

The glowing mountain appears to the poet as a huge mass of fire 
fanned by fierce winds. It has ravines and precipices where the trees were 
alive with the warbling of delighted birds. The lofty snow-clad peaks remind 
the poet of the ocean rising to clasp the moon. The arbours and the 
groves, the gold-coloured peaks at sunset, and the verdant plateaux attract his 
attention. He fancies that the sun seems to the rest for a while to cool itself. 

Then the king’s friend, Yieitrabahu, who is more familiar with the 
place begins to describe its particular features. Here we are told of its rich- 
ness in flowers, and of the brilliance of its outcropping minerals. There 
follows a description of the wild animals roaming about the penance groves of 
ascetics, of the cowherds and their huts, of the lotus ponds, and of the chirping 
birds. In stanza 23, the Yidyadhara compares the mountain to the sublime 
and calm image of the Buddha with the right shoulder covered. 

The king’s friend then proceeds to describe the crystalline walls used 
as mirrors by celestial ladies, the sweet smelling grass, fragrant flowers, 
sandal- woods, music of Kizmara ladies, and the calls of cuckoos. A reference 
is made to the Buddha; and the mountain is compared to the Indra and the 
Bodhisattva (vide, stanzas 46, 57, 59). The heaps of bones of Nagas are 
pointed out in stanza 61. The Ideal of an Arhat with the several methods of 
attaining it form the subject of the 65th verse while Bodhi is mentioned in 
verse 69. 

555m yil 1 1 

The king with his army consisting of elephants, horses, chariots, and 
soldiers, accompanied by the ladies of the harem, wishes to pass some time on 
the Mountain candanacala. All preparations for laying out the camp are made 
with the help of the Yidyadharas. Tents are pitched, huts are built, arrange- 
ment for the kitchen are made, and the ladies of the harem are well housed. 

The elephants and horses are taken to ponds to bathe and the camp 
looks delightful. : > ^ : 

YIII. , > . 

The six seasons simultaneously appear on the mountain to honour 
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king Kapphina. There Is spring, when mango groves, Yakuia trees, saffron 
plants, and Navamalika creepers put forth sweet and fragrant flowers. There 
is summer when peacocks hide themselves under their plumage, anil when the 
men in the cainp enjoy the breeze of fans in pleasure huts. There is the rainy 
season which depresses the ladies whose husbands ate abraod as the sweet but 
melancholy notes of peacocks reach their ears and the rumbling noise of the 
clouds rends their hearts. There is autumn when the water in the ponds 
becomes limpid and the lilies smile brightly. There is dewy autumn when 
the nights are clear and the moon shines pleasantly. That is the time when 
Ketaka plants blossom and paddy fields ripen. There is the winter season 
when snow destroys the charm of lotus ponds. Everywhere it is desolate 
and dreary, and the Nam evu trees with leaves yellow and sere are seen here 
and there. 

IX-XY. 

Men and women in the king’s camp on the mountain are tempted by 
the abundance of flowers and the charm of the seasons to pluck flowers and 
enjoy the company of their loving friends in that pastime. When they are tired 
and overcome by the heat they bathe in the cool ponds and streams which 
are full of lilies and lotuses. They frolick about in the water. The waters 
of these streams are tinted with the toilet powders of these ladies. People say 
their evening prayers as the lotuses close. The parties of men and women 
retire to their rest-houses as the moon rises. Preparations are made by the 
ladies for the chinking parties which are attended with great mirth. The 
ladies wear ornaments to add beauty to their lovely limbs. Messengers move 
about carrying news from the lover to the beloved. Then begin the amusing 
scenes of enjoyment as the goblet passes from one to another, each vying with 
the other to excel in coquettish behaviour. When drunk they retire to rest. 
The poet here indulges in amorous and erotic descriptions. When it is morn- 
ing and the sun begins to chase the gloom of darkness, when stars begin to 
disappear, and lotuses begin to bloom, when the bees again buzz about in the 
lotus ponds, when Brahmans begin to perforin their morning ritual, and the 
sacrificial fires rise up to the sky, the bards sing the praises of king Kapphhia 
to awaken him. 

Eng Kapphina wakes up and having fully enjoyed the hospitality of 
' his friend, Vioitrab&hu, retires to his capital, Lfti&vatt, where he has been long 
expected. 
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XVI. 

Here the poet takes up the story which he had left unfinished at the 
end of the fifth canto. 

Darsaka, who had been sent as an envoy to Prasenajit, reaches Sra- 
vast!, where he sees that the houses are made of precious stone, that the 
people practise righteousness, that Mara has no influence over them, that the 
evil influences of the Kali age are no longer to be felt, and that there are many 
Buddhist monasteries, Viharas and Caityas. The city indeed looks as if it 
were presided over by the Buddha himself. 

He is received by the chamberlain as he enters the palace, and is 
introduced to Prasenajit who in a scornful tone enquires the object of his 
visit. Darsaka delivers the message of king Kapphina which provokes 
Prasenajit very much. Prasenajit is furious and declares that he will not 
submit to Kapphina and that the proper reply to his message would be an 
army ready for battle. Darsaka gives his parting advice to Prasenajit and 
withdraws to his own city. When he conveys the reply from Prasenajit to 
the allies of Kapphina their anger was unbounded. Great confusion and a 
spirit of high tension are evident as was the case when Darsaka was sent to 
Prasenajit. Preparations for war are soon undertaken and the warriors arm 
themselves and march against Prasenajit. 

XVII 

Kapphina is enraged and the chariots, the cavalry, and the elephants 
are at once arrayed to march against the enemy and a fierce battle follows. 

XVIII 

The dreadful battle continues in which the army of Prasenajit is put 
to flight. He finds himself helpless and prays to the Buddha for help. He 
appears and by means of a miracle overpowers Kapphina who sees no other 
way out of the difficulty but to resign himself to the Buddha. 

XIX 

King Kapphina- pays homage to Buddha in a Prakrit Eulogy. 

xx , 

King Kapphina hears a sermon of the Buddha and expresses his 
desire to enter the order of the Buddhist monks. The Buddha advises him 
not to renounce the world but to practise selflessness in the discharge of his 
duties as the ruler of his kingdom. The Buddha disappears and king Kap- 
phina retires to his kingdom. At the close of the poem the poet gives an 
account of himself. ' , ■ , 
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THE AUTHOR 

a) His name : Kasmlrabhatta Sivasvamin. 

Bhatta 1 in modem Kashmiri is *bata\ a brahman, a Kashmiri Pandit 
all of whom are Brahmans. It is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘bhartr* 
which in Prakritic form gave Bhatta. The latter has been retained by the 
Sahskritists, and appended to the proper names at the beginning or at the 
end. It was nsed in the sense of learned’. Some of the important instances 
are Bhatta Narayaria, the author of the Yemsamhara, Mammata Bhatta, the 
author of the Kavyaprakasa, Kumarila Bhatta, the learned philosopher of 
Southern India. But mostly it is found affixed or prefixed to the names of 
writers from Kasmlra, as a title given to a learned Brahman or a great teacher. 

In the Kapphinabhudaya (XX, 44,46) and in the colophons of the same 
the author has written Srisivasvamin and Sivasvamin as referring to himself. 
Both of these names with and without the Sri are found in the Anthologies. 

b) The poet’s account of himself: — 

Prom the prasasti’ which comes at the end of the Kapahip&bhyudaya, 
we gather the following information. 

L Sivasvamin was the son of Bhattacaryasvamin (Bhattarkasvamin ?) and 
he wrote this poem, the Kapphinabhyudaya which he calls ‘siiktih sakt- 
srih’, at the instance and encouragement of the Buddhist preceptor, 
Candramitra. He talks of him in the past tense (Aorist past abhut’). 
He might have come in contact with this religious teacher who asked 
him to show his talents as a poet in writing the poetic version of the 
Avadana of Kapphina. 

ii. The poet dedicates the whole poem to Siva (vide, the prasasti) which fact 
shows that he was not a Buddhist by faith, but that he was well versed 
in that Faith and could write on that subject. At the same time, from 
a religious point of view, he presents a state of affairs which is a 
compromise. His poem serves to show the process of absorption of 
Later Buddhism by Baivism and Vaisnavism, 
ill In the fourth verse (vide the prasasti) he glories in his work which he 
• ' says is. a lamp lit to remove the darkness of ignorance and which is also 
meant to stop the prattling of the poetasters: — 



1 Bee Monier Williams’ Dictionary; and Grierson’s Kashmiri Dictionary, p.iSTV 
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‘Sivasvamin of noble deeds, the mere hearing of whose Muse evoked 
admiration in the hearts of savants and who sealed his opponents’ lips by his 
wonderful strains, produced for the benefit of the righteous (this) poem which 
is a veritable shooting light dispelling the intense gloom of ignorance.’ 

In the last stanza of the prasasti the poet pays tribute to himself which, 
fact shows that he had acquired great fame in his life time. It is also clear 
from this stanza that he had studied Kalidasa, Dandin and Bhartrmentha:™ 

lRo,WH 

‘The eminent poet Sivasvamin (lit. Siva-marked, i. e., one whose name 
contains the word Siva) or the eminent poet who is Siva-marked i. e., who 
incorporates the word Siva- in the final stanza of every canto of his poem, 
knower of the subject matter of manifold stories, illustrator of citra’-figure, 
writer of stanzas adorned with yamaka\ reciter of charming gnomic verses 1 , 
follower of Kalidasa (lit. author of Kaghu i. e. the Kaghuvamsa) practiser of 
Mentha’s style, and Dandin’s c&stigator, stands paramount and transcendant’. 

He unlike his contemporary Ratnakara, does not mention that he flouri- 
shed at the Court of King Avanfcivarman, but this much is certain that he does 
allude to his contemporaries when he mentions Virodhinam’ opponents in the 
field of poetry. 

c) Author’s motive in writing the poem: — 

Sivasyamin wanted to write a Mahakavya, and in doing so he has 
very closely followed the instructions of .Dandin, the writer of the Kavyadarsa 9 , 
who wrote in the 6th century (?). 

The subject of the poem is taken from an old narrative. The hero is 
noble and adventurous. Ministers assemble and spies take part in discussions 
of state affairs. Descriptions of a mountain, of the seasons, of the sunset and 
the rising of the moon, of drinking and amorous dalliance, have their due 
place. The hero’s campaign, his war with the enemy, and his final triumph 
bring us to the end of the poem, which is full of sentiments, emotions and 
effective transitions. In the use of metres the poet follows the rules. Each 
canto is written in a single metre with a change of metre in the last one or 
two stanzas, 'V--;. .v - 

As a matter of fact our poet closely follows the text of the Kavya- 

1 may mean a collection 2 See Kavyadarsa, I, 14-19. 

of three £lokas forming one sentence. 



dar&a, in his illustration of the 'citiu kavva,’ in VI and XVIII cantos. The 
concluding stanza of the poem also indicates that the poet wanted to excel 
Dandin in poetic merits. 

It also seems that the. poet meant to narrate allegorically the story of 
the human soul which has been slumbering and has been allured by the temp- 
tations of the world and which is at last awakened by a sudden shock at some 
outstanding event, as it was in the ease of Asoka and the Buddha himself. 
We might say that the conversion of Kapphina represents the enlightenment 
of such a soul. Here this Mahakavya may be compared with the Buddha- 
earita and the Saimdaranancla of Asvaghosa. 

d) The name of the poem, 

Sivasvamin probably chose the name of his poem on the model of 
the Bhuvanabhy udaya 1 , a work of his predecessor Saiikuka, now lost to us. The 
title ‘abhyudaya* has been often used to name the works which celebrate the 
deeds of great heroes, viz. Puspasena’s Dharmasarmabhyiidaya 2 3 , Jinasen&’s 
Piirsvabhyudaya. and Yehkatesa’s Bamabhyudaya. 8 

: " . THE NAME KAPPHINA, 

M. Burnouf in the 'Lotus 4 * * * ’ suggested Kampilya as the locality which 
gave rise to this name. He gives various readings of the name as found in 
the Buddhist Sanskrit works. 

In Chinese Kapphina or Kamphilla has come to be associated with 
the Constellation Scorpio and it is suggested that Kapphina was so called 


1 Rajaiarangini IV, 703-4. 

Biibler’s Report 1877, p. 42. 

2 Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogoram. 

3 A descrix>tive Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in Madras Govt, Oriental MSS, 
Library, Vol. XX. 

4 Le Lotus de la Bonne loi. pp. 1, 294, 

The reading are kapphilla, kaphina, ka- 
phin, kamphilla, kaphina, and kachphila. 

A bibliography on the name and story 
of King Kapphina 

1 The Avadana£ataka, Bib, Buddhiea 
III. 

2 Saddharmapundarika ed. H. Kern and 
Bunyiu Nanjio, 1912, pp. 2, 207. 

3 The Saundarananda ed, E. H, John- 
ston, 1928, (XVI, 90). 


4 The Lalitavistara-Bibliotheea Indicia 
1877, p. 1. 

■ 5 S. B, E. Vol, XXI, 2, 2 n, 198; vol. 
XLIX <ii) 2, 90. 

8 Rgya Tch4r Ral Pa-tr. par Pbu Ed 
Eouceaux 1848. 

7 J. R. A. S. 1880, p. 25, 

The Pali Text Society Publications, 8-25, 

8 The Apada-na II, p. 488. 

9 Manorathapurani Vol. I. p, 818. 

10 Samyutta Nikaya I, pp. 145. 146; II, 
pp. 284-5; V. p. 315. 

11 Aftguttara Nikaya I, p. 25; III, p, 299, 

12 The Them a ml Therigatha (1883) I. 
p. 61. 

13 Udana I, p. 5. 

14- Sumangalavilasini p» 240. 
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because he was born in answer to a prayer addressed to the Eegent of Scorpio 1 . 

M. Sylvain L6vi 2 has given Kosala and Kipin under the Naksatra Eohipi. 

With regard to the association of the word Kapphina with Kipin or 

Kapin or Kophene I have to make a suggestion: — 

i. In the Pall texts 8 the King is said to have crossed the Candrabhaga 
before he met the Buddha. This shows that he must have come from 
the North if the Candrabhaga is the modem Chenab of the Punjab 4 . 
His personal features, especially the Aryan nose, also resemble those of 
a man from the North. 5 [cf. ‘Do you see that monk coming tons, pale, 
thin, with prominent nose’ — Kindred Sayings II. pp. 193-4] . 

ii. Kipin or Kapin may tend to denote the kingdom of Kasmlra 6 and the 
poet &ivasvamin chose a theme by which he could sing the glories of 
Kasmlra as well as that of Kapphina, one of the twelve great disciples 
of the Buddha. 

iii. Moreover, it is difficult to decide as to how far this proper name 


15 Paramatthadipani, Part III, pp. 78, 81. 

16 Mahabodlii vam£a , p. 88. 

17 Nettiprakarana, p. 151. 

18 The Commentary on Dhammapada, 
Vol. II. pp. 112-127. 

19 Paramatthajhotika, I, 133; II. 440. 

20 The Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, 
p. 393. 

21 Gradual sayings, Vol. I. p. 20. 

22 Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 254, 366. 

23 The Path of Purity, p. 455. 

24 Kindred Sayings, Vol. I. pp. 183, 194; 
Vol. II, pp. 193-194; Vol. V. p. 279, 

25 J. P. T. S. 1888, p. 68. 

26 The Jafcaka, Vol. IV, p. 112. 

27 Further Dialogues of the Buddha, (S. 
B. B.) Vol. V. ii, 199. 

28 H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 82. 

29 Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit 
Buddhism, pp. 45, 164. 

30 Bajendrala! Mitra— Nepalese Buddhist 
literature, p. 38. 

1 Handbook of Chinese Buddhism by Eitel 
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Kapphina, is related to Say ana, Dissana, Bukkana, Voppana and 
Mayyana, all South Indian names. Mark especially the final-na in all 
of them. 

a) Derivation of the word Kapphina. 

Akamuna, a Japanese dictionary of Buddhist Proper names, gives 
Mahakapphina (Skt. Mahakalpin). In the Avadanasataka he is said to be the 
son of king Kalpa (lit. a sycle of time). Kalpin will, therefore, mean 'one 
lasting an aeon'. Kalpa also means 'competent'. It is befitting that one of 
the foremost disciples of the Buddha should be so named, unless we take 
the name to refer to his kingdom Kophene or Kipin or Kapin, 1 The 
Lalifcavistara has Kaphila and Kashphila. 2 In later Sanskrit Literature, when 
the Kapphinabhyudaya was referred to, we find many variants for the name 
Kapphina. 

i. In the footnotes on page 122 of the Vyakhyasudha, a commentary on 
the Amarakosa, we have ‘Kathitabkyudayab 

ii. In the Tikasarvasva we have ‘Karpi', Kacchi' and ‘Kalpi* on pages 18, 
132, 132 respectively. 

iii. In one of the India Office Manuscripts, No, 541, folio 118, of the Pada- 
candrika of Bayamukuta it is written as Kasphina. 

iv. In the Manorama of Bamanatharaya we have Kapphila. 

If we derive it from ‘klrp,' the aspirate in Kapphina is inexplicable, 
unless there were such a word as 'Kaspina', which would give Kapphina like 
‘puppha’ ‘nipphala’ from ‘puspa’ and nisphala*. 

c) King Kapphina and Barabudur. 

In Professor Krom's ‘Barabudur’ one finds that the reliefs on the 
second main wall of the Barabudur temple in Java follow the text of the 
Gandavyuha, a Buddhist Sanskrit work. Dr. B. 0. Shastri, M. A., M. 0. L. 
D, Litt,, in his article in de Bijdragen tot.de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde Yan 
Nederlandsch-Indi e Deel. 89, All. 1, pp. 173-81,, has tried to supplement 
Professor Krom's identification of this text. According to Dr. Shastri the 
following text of the Gandavyuha is carved on the second relief:- 
¥Jfl«rWGI: 

See edited 

by D, T. Suzuki and H, Idzumi, Part I and Part II, Kyoto, (1934) page 17, 
lines 22-24, 

1 Bee V. A. Smith, Early History ot India 2 See The Lalitavistara ed. Lefmann (1902) 

(3rd edition) pp. 266 n., 374 n. p. X; ed. Mitra (1877) p. X, 



‘Those great Sravakas headed by Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Maha- 
kasyapa, Baivata, Subhuti, Aniruddha, Nandika, Kapphina, Katyayana, Purna, 
and Maifcrayamputra did not see the miracles of the Tathagata in the Jeta-grove.* 

SIYASVAMIN AND BUDDHISM 


In the Kapphinabhyudaya (XX, 17) the Buddha preaches a sermon 
on the Hetu-mala 1 or the chain of twelve links which ties a person to bondage, 
and lays stress upon the achievement of salvation by detachment from the 
things of this world (XX, 22ed, viz, ^wf). Here the author 

has followed the Avadanasataka and at the same time tried to harmonise the 
spirit of the Buddha with the Hindu view. King Kapphipa having heard the 
sermon of the Buddha at once exclaims:- 


siW Tvm < 


^cdJI 



i 


tot wet: toww^s^t IR°, v»ii 


‘The southern king, who had attained peace of mind and who was sincere 
and earnestly desirous of initiation exclaimed, ‘Thy sermon has now rent the 
intense opacity of my eyes, I have now suddenly awakened from sleep. 
Sunk deep in the sea of doubts I have been lifted to perfect safety by these 
words of Thee, the Master.’ 

If we compare these words of king Kapphina to those of Arjuna in 
the Bhagavaclgita (18. 78), we find a very close resemblance. Arjuna says — 


WTf: I 

3T?rer%: 11K »*n 


‘Delusion is destroyed. I have obtained memory by thy grace, 
O Imperishable, I am firm and all my doubts have passed, I will do your 
word.’ . 


King Kapphina expresses his desire to adopt the life of a monk but 
the Buddha says- - 

tPil gel ^tb? g* n 

mwmwm ft 11 

‘It is true, my son, that endowed with correct vision to discriminate 
truth from untruth, a man like you is qualified for the Bhiksu’s mode of life. 
But you have to wait for some time before you attain it. Verily, consummation 
achieved by earnest desire is sure to come at its proper time*. 


1 of. Ye dharmah hetuprabhavah heknn mrodha evam vadi mahalramanah, 
tesam tathagato byavadat i tesam ca yo 
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Does not the poet refer to the four stages in a man's life according to 
Manu ? He does not want the king to enter a monastery but makes the 
Buddha ask him to wait for some time. 

But great emphasis is laid upon leading a life of selflessness as we 
find in the Gita. The Buddha asks him to rule his kingdom for the three 
Jewels, the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha. 

*tt vg&wtj jfpett m sn%wrt m ?rr i 
«n^: w.- ry4t ^=sn^ 

^ ?OTfrT; W5TOTC WWXM I 

^rrs^ #?: fcr m. ^rr ir°,^h 

‘Do thou, O jewel of the Barth, govern the Earth with faith, purity, 
and devotion, not for pleasure which is transitory by nature, not for life, not 
for wealth, not for glory, but for the three precious jewels (the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha)’. 

‘Verily those who have faith in the Law, regard for the real Truth, 
courage to give, ardour for compassion, fervour for forbearance, love for right- 
eousness, an eye for self-control, achieve salvation even while they live as 
householders’. 

These verses point towards the doctrine of Anasaktiyoga of the 
Bhagavadglta where the belief in leading a selfless life is preached. 

This shows how much the later Buddhism was influenced by the rise 
of the orthodox Hindu faith and shows the reason for the Kasmxra compro- 
mise between Hinduism and Buddhism. 1 

The following Buddhist terminology 2 occuring in the text shows that 
Sivasvamin was familiar with the Bauddha Philosophy, especially on account 
of his association with Candramitra, a prominent Bhiksu of his time. 

1 Apadana I, 2. A legend of glorious achievement. 

2 Anatmavutta XX, 21. The theory of ‘anatman’. 

3 Aryasatyam VI, 65. The four noble truths. 

4 Asrava VI, 69. Subtle defiling matter. 

5 Arhatva VI, 65. The state of being an Arhat. 

6 Buddha VI, 46; XVIII, 141, 151; The Enlightened. 

XIX, 1; XX, 29, 33. 

1 See Stein, Rajatarangini I, 9, 76,92:11, ii. The Bodhisattva Doctrine by 

365. Haradayal, 1932. 

% i. See the Conception of Buddhist iii. Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism by 

Nirvana by Stcherbatsky, 1927. Suzuki, 1907, 



7 Bodhi I, 1; VI, 69. 

8 Bhartr, XX, 24. 

9 Bhumi XX, 20. 

10 Bkiksubhava XX, 29. 

11 Oaitya XVI, 11. 

12 Dasabala X, 1. 


13 Dharma XVI, 2; XX, 17, 33, 38. 

14 Drsti XX, 22, 30. 

15 Duhkha XX, 16, 17. 

16 Dhyana VI, 65. 

17 Dhatu VI, 65. 

18 Hetumala XX, 17. 

19 Jina VI, 23. 

20 Mara XVI, 7. 

21 Mukti XX, 22. 

22 Maitrl XX, 35. 

23 Moksa XVI, 4, 11. 

24 Nirvana XVIII, 147; XX, 13. 

25 Nirodha XX, 17. 

26 Pratiharya XVIII, 149, 151; XX, 3. 

27 Batnatraya XX, 32. 

28 Kaga XX, 22, 35. 

29 Saipskara XX, 15. 

30 Svamin XX, 29. 

31 Sastr XX, 23, 40. 

32 Sngata XVI, 11; XX, 3. 

33 Sangha VI, 46; XX, 33 

34 SparsaXX, 15,16. 

35 Samvid VI, 65; XX, 28. 

36 Sadabhijna VI, 65. 
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Wisdom, perfect knowledge. 

The Buddha. 

The ten stages of attaining ‘nirvana’. 
The state of being a Buddhist Monk, 
A Buddhist Sanctuary. 

The ten powers possessed by the 
Buddha. (See Acta Orientaiia Vol. 
IX. p. 260). 

Doctrine. 

Intuition. 

Suffering. 

Concentrated Comtemplation. 
Elements. 

The Chain of causal Laws also known 
as pratityasamutpadab 
The Buddha. 

Temptation. 

Salvation, 

Friendliness, one of the Paramitas, 
‘Perfections’. 

Emancipation. 

Extinction of all suffering. 

Extinction; one of the four noble 
truths. 

A miracle. 

The three jewels — The Buddha, the 
Dharma, the Sangha. 

Attachment. 

One of the five ‘skandhasb 
The Buddha. 

The Buddha. 

The Buddha. 

The Order. 

Sensation. 

Knowledge. 

The one possessed of six psychic 
powers.. 
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17 Upadana XX, 16. Substratum. 

38 Vedana XX, 16. One of the Skandhas. 

39 Vibfira XVI, 11. A Monastery. 

It is interesting to note that our poet has mainly drawn upon the 
Avadanasataka in XX Canto. In the Sermon preached there by the Buddha 
the following particular words deserve special notice as they occur at both 2 
the places, (15); The Hetumala (16, 17); (.18); 

(18); trzvm (19); %rWTO, 3T!WIW^ (20); (20); (20); STT^: 

(20); mm (15); qr?^: (20); qnrroro (15). 

The close comparison of the text in XX (14-20) with the sermon in 
the Avadanasataka will show that the poet has tried to reproduce in verse, 
using even similar vocabulary, what he found in prose. 

DID §1 V AS V AMIN WRITE ANY OTHER WORK BESIDES THE 
KAPPHHJABHYUDAYA ? 

As referred to in the Kavindravaeanasamuccaya, Bhandarkara’s Report 
(1897) on p. xi, has the following anonymous verse in praise of &ivasvamin 


' ..... — — fv » 

^IqRTTR 





i 


WlWt II 

‘Not even now does Sivasvamm’s remarkable muse stop to rest though 
she has produced many monographs comprising verses in Dvipadi metre, 
•seven Mahak&vyas one after another, eleven lacs of hymns and narratives 
composed day by day in praise of Siva and many other works consisting 
mostly of Natakas, Natikas, and Prakaranas*. 

This verse is also found quoted in a footnote on p. 182 of the Eavi* 

: kanthabharana (Kavyamala, 4). It is quoted from the Saktimuktavali. 
j In view of this eulogy Sivasvamin seems to have written many works. 

; But the ravages of time have left to us only the Kapphinabhyuclaya and the 
y verses in Anthologies which are attributed to Sivasvamin. 

| The colophon to the first and the last canto in the Nepal manuscript 

of this poem runs as follows : — • 

11 ' i% ‘ a) §a! mrnw 

j TOH JWT: 8$: I ^ 0 ( - -( ^ 

the Avadanaiataba (vide, ibid) and in 2 Some read for 

Kappbinabbyudaya XX Canto. is suggested) 
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*TW f^r%OT: m: t 

The colophon in M omits fWT^ and ^Tfalfg^TiW. ■ But these two 
words are significant in that this poet uses the word Siva in the last stanza 
of every canto and the title (lit. composing one poem in praise of some 

deity a day) corroborates the text in this stanza (e.g. . , 

Let us hope that further search of Manuscripts in India may bring 
to light some more of his works. 

On p. XXIX of Blihler’s Beport, 1877, we have a reference to 
jSivasvamin who enlarged ‘Kaladlksa \ a treatise on Saiva philosophy. This 
manuscript was borrowed from the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona 
and on examination was found to be an enlargement by some Sivasvamin of 
Kaladlksa, a book on Tantra written by Manodadatta. It is written in Sarada 
script. On p. 620 of J. B. A. S. for 1912 the authorship of the MS. No. 67 
of Stein's Collection deposited at the Indian Institute, Oxford, has been as- 
cribed to Srisivasvamin. On examination of this MS. with the kind permission 
of Sir Aurel Stein it was discovered that the compiler of the Catalogue had 
mis-understood the statement in the colophon of that MS. which runs : iti sri- 
nandlsvaravatare srisivasvaminoktam sandhyamahatmyamiti bhadrarp (in 
Sarada characters). The book is in the form of a dialogue between Devi and 
Bhairava, which words are synonymous with Parvatl and Siva. In the colo- 
phon the writer means ‘here ends the sandhyamahatmya as narrated by Sri- 
Sivasvamin (i. e. by Lord Siva to Devi)’.. This Sivasvamin has, therefore, 
nothing to do with the author of the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

HIS OONTEMPOBABIES | ; ■ ; ; . ; 

Ancient Kasmira was known among the Pandits of Northern India 
as the abode of Sarada, the goddess of learning, and this belief was not ground- 
less in that it contributed very much to the mass of Sanskrit learning. Among 
the outstanding poets and writers on poetics one may refer to Batnakara, 
Anandavardhana, Mammata, Bilhana, Ksemendra, and Kalhapa. In the 
famous Bajatarangim of Kalhana, edited and translatedby Stein, one finds the 
names of other writers w r hose works are lost, such as Sankuka. 

Batnakara lived under two kings. Jay apida and Avantivarman (855- 
83 A. D.) a great patron of learning. In the Bajatarahgini (V) we have- 

1 MS. reads in the colophon It is followed by a 
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“The minister Sura, by honouring learned men with a seat in the 
[king's] Sabha, caused learning, whose flow had been interrupted, to descend 
[again] upon this land”. (82) 

“The scholars who were granted great fortunes and high honours 
proceeded to the Sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of Kings". (83) 

“Muktakana, Sivasvamin, the poet Anandavardhana, and Ratnakara 
obtained fame during the reign of Avantivarman". (34) 

“In the time of Avantivarman the illustrious Bhatta Kallata and 
other holy men (siddhas) descended to the earth for the benefit of the people 
( 66 )". 

Ratnakara wrote his voluminous Mahakavya, the .Haravijaya, in 
fifty Cantos. In that work, his exquisite language, his command of style in 
all its varieties, his ability to use various metres, his art of making the sound 
correspond with the sense, his full knowledge of Saiva philosophy, and his 
mastery of Nltisastra, Kamasutras, and Epics and the Purapas, make him 
stand unique among the writers of Kavya and testify to his being a true 
successor of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha and Bana. 

Anandavardhana belonged to that school of poetics which held that 
suggestion was the soul of poetry. As a matter of fact by writing Dhvanyaloka 
he put that theory on a firm footing, 

Kallata 1 wrote commentaries on Spanda and &aivasutras. 

To this galaxy of writers in the times of Avantivarman belonged 
Sivasvamin, the writer of the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

To write a Mahakavya, by Sivasvamin’s time, had become the indis- 
pensable condition of greatness of a poet and that Sivasvamin, from all evi- 
dence a Saiva, should have delved deep into Buddhist tradition and thought 
and should have celebrated a Buddhist Legend in a work of such a major 
importance is evidence not only of the influence exerted over him by his pre- 
ceptor Oandramitra, nor only of the tendency to incorporate the Buddha in 
the hierarchy of Avataras, but also of the receptive nature of the poet’s mind 
which refused to be hide-bound by narrow orthodox Brahmanism but thirsted 
to explore fresh fields and pastures new. 

Batnakara-a ‘Saiva’ to the core-had celebrated the exploits of Siva- 
Sivasvamin's own ideal; Magha a Vaisnava in thought and spirit had sung 
the overmastering triumph of Lord Krsna over his arch-enemy, Sisupala; but 

l Bee, Stein’s translation of the Bajatarangini (V Book). 
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Sivasvamin, with a boldness characteristic of him, hit upon a theme entirely 
new in thought and spirit, and surpassed them by celebrating not so much 
the heroism of the victor or the degeneration of the vanquished as the triumph 
of the very soul over life's ambitions. And to do this he turned for inspira- 
tion, light and guidance to the lore of a religion where reason and devotion 
are mingled in such a pleasing and appealing combination. 

IMPORTANCE OP SIVASVAMIN’S WORK— A RESUME 

The reign of King Avantivarman (855/6-883 A. D.) forms one of 
the glorious records in the chequered history of Kashmir. Aided by his far- 
sighted and able Minister Sura, he succeeded in giving the ‘happy valley* a 
comparatively long period of peace and prosperity which provided a fruitful 
era of great literary activity. As Kalhana says in his Rajafcarangini : 

‘Muktakana, Sivasvamin, the poet Anandavardhana and Ratnakara 
became famous during the reign of Avantivarman'. 

Anandavardhana and Ratnakara have their fame established through 
published works, Muktakana is familiar only through stray quotations, while 
Sivasvamin till 1893 was known only from several stanzas attributed to him 
in anthologies and Ksemendra. Sesagiri Sastrin in 1893 gave an account of 
a poem Kapphinabhyudaya by Bhattasivasvamin. Therein he traced and 
identified the quotations from that poem given in the Tlkasarvasva of Sarva- 
nanda and in the Subhasitavall of Vallabhadeva. Professor Thomas in his 
K& vindra vacanasamuccaya gave a fuller account of the stanzas attributed to 
Sivasvamin in different anthologies and of the quotations from his work, the 
Kapphinabhyudaya. 

The poem itself seems to have been quite well known and the fact 
that it had established a reputation for itself among the great Sanskrit works 
is testified by the liberal use made of it by many a Sanskrit writer. Its 
importance as a literary production of note was soon realised by compilers of 
anthologies, writers on Sanskrit poetics, Commentators on Lexicon, and gra- 
mmarians. The compiler of the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya (circa 1000 A. 
D„), Sarv&nanda (1159), Sndhara (1205), Sarngadhara (1363), andRamanatha 
(1537) have all at one time or another recognized its merit and acknowledged 
their debt by extensive quotations from it. 

As it would appear, Mammata (circa 1100 A. D.) has also quoted 
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from it in his Kavyaprakasa although it is surprising for a writer of such a 
comparatively early date that he should not have given the source. 

Further, Sivasvamin’s work assumes an importance in the history of 
Sanskrit Literature in general and the literary history of Kashmir in particu- 
lar, in-as-much-as it helps to show the development of Kavya in Kashmir 
and the influence of Ratnakara on his contemporaries. To the religious his- 
tory of that period it makes a useful contribution. Its theme is neither Paura- 
nic nor epic like most of the Mahakavyas, nor is it historical like Yikamanka- 
devacarita or N a vasahasankacarit a ; on the contrary it deals with the Buddhist 
legend of King Kapphina who is well known in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature. 

From the Buddhist sources it appears that King Kapphina was a 
contemporary of the Buddha and was converted by him to Buddhism. The 
Buddhist tradition has given him a place among the twelve chief disciples of 
the Buddha, and refers to him as having become an Arhat in the Buddha’s 
life-time. Even in the engravings on the walls of the Barabudur Temple in 
Java his figure appears among the Sravakas. Such a personality, popular in 
legends and tradition, provided Sivasvamin with a suitable hero for his 
Mahakavya, 

But the merit of Sivasvamin lies in moulding the material furnished 
by such a legend into a Mahakavya written in strict observation of the rules 
laid down by writers on Poetics. While doing so he could not escape the 
influence of the religious atmosphere of his age. Although he acknowledges 
that in writing his poem he was inspired by his Buddhist preceptor, Candra- 
mitra, yet it is not the Buddhist ideal of monkhood that he holds supreme in 
the concluding verses of his poem, but it is that of a householder or the 
‘grhastha’ whose ‘asrama* has always been given the highest place in the 
fabric of Hindu Society, This seems to indicate the process of absorption of 
the later Buddhism by the reviving Yaisnavism and &aivism and suggests 
that the teachings of Krsna and the Buddha had begun to be reconciled. 
Thus Sivasvamin’s poem is an important evidence of the tendency which 
gradually found its full expression in Ksemendra’s Dasavataraearita, 

SXYASYiMXN, RATNAKARA AND THEIR PREDECESSORS 

Sivasvamin, as he was a successor of the great writers of artificial 
Sanskrit poetry, has combined in him all the merits and demerits of such 
writers, chiefly Bharavi, Bhatti, Migha, and especially Ratnakara, The open- 
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ing of his poem is a ter Haravijaya, the introduction of a spy from the north 
follows that in Bharavi, the description of the mountain is common to all of 
them, the part played by the Vidyadhara resembles that of the Yaksa in Bharavi 
and of Daruka in Magha. In the sixth canto he very closely imitates Magha 
even in the scheme of metres. Magha has in the beginning of the fourth canto 
eighteen upajati’ verses. These are followed by verses, every third of which 
is a yamaka;’ while Sivasvamin has the first twelve verses of the sixth canto 
in Upajati metre, these being followed by others in which every second verse 
is a Yamaka, In the nineteenth canto, which is written in a mixed form of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, he has followed Bhatti. 

Bharavi employed the word ‘LaksmI, Magha used the word Sri, 
Ratnakara has Ratna and 6ivasvamin Siva in the last verse of every canto. 
The ‘prasasti’ is found at the end of the works of Magha, Ratnakara, and 
Sivasvamin. 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OP THE SCHEME OP THE HARA- 
VIJAYA AND THE KAPPHINABHYUDAYA 

Haravi j aya . Kapphinabhyudaya. 


I. 1-3. Invocation to Siva. 

4-33. Description of Jyots- 
navati on the Mandara 
mountain. 

33-64. Description of Siva, 
Lord of Jyotsnavati. 

VII. Description of the agitation 
in the assembly of 6iva on 
hearing that Andhaka had 
harassed the gods ancl driven 
them out of heaven. Seve- 
ral attendants of 6iva are 
individually referred to, viz. 
Vxrabhadra, Kalamusala, 
Meghanxla,Vajramusti, Jisnu, 
Sunandaka, Ketu, Amardaka, 
Jyotismat, Agnimukha, Ca- 


I. 1. Invocation to the 
Buddha. 

2-22. Description of Lila- 
vatx on the Vindhya- 
cala. 

23-44. Description of Kap- 
phina, Master of Lila- 
vati. 

III. Description of the agitation 
in the assembly on hearing 
from the spy that Prasenajit 
•was hostile towards Kapphi- 
na. The latter’s vassal kings 
are named, viz. Subahu, Dar- 
saka, Subandhu, Jisnu, Bala? 
Pandya, Suketu, Surastra, 
Andhra, Ambarlsa, Indu, 
Nala, Sillva, Pradyota, and 
others. 



ndanana, Nllavajra, ' Nandin, 
and others. 

VIII-XVL Kalamusala, who ad- 
vises that Andhaka should be 
attacked at once, is followed 
by Prabhamaya(IX), Attaha- 
sa (XII), Candesvara (XIII), 
Puspahasa (XIV) and Nandi - 
sena (XV) who express their 
opinions on the matter; and 
it is finally decided (XVI) that 
Kalamusala should he sent 
as an ambassador to Andhaka 
to persuade him to give up 
the Svarga. 

XXX-XXXL Kalamusala’s journey 
from Jyotsnavatl to Svarga 
and the description of Andha- 
ka (XXXI), 

XXXII, Kalamusala’s reception. 
Kalamusala delivers his 
message. 

The reply of Usanas 
(XXXIII). 

Kalamusala’s angry retort 
(XXXIV). 

Speech of Andhaka (XXXV). 
Speech of Kanakaksa (XXX- 

VI) . 

Speech of Vajrabahu (XXX- 

VII) . 

Ealamusala’s angry parting 
words (XXXVIII). 

XXXIX. Return of Kalamusala, 


IV-Y. Suhahu advises that Prase- 
najit should be attacked with- 
out losing any more time, 
but Bhlsmaka advises that 
an ambassador should be sent 
to Prasenajit to ask him to 
submit to the sovereignty of 
Kapphina, Darsaka is sent 
on that errand. 


XVI. 1-11. Darsaka’s journey to 
SravastI and the des- 
cription of the town. 

12-14. Darsaka’s reception. 
26-48. Darsaka delivers his 
message. 

48-64. Prasena. jit’s reply. 


65-82. Darsaka’s reply. 

83. Darsaka returns and 
delivers the scornful 
reply of Prasenajit to 
Kapphina’s command. 
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XXXIV-XXXVII bear close resemb- 
lance to stanzas 84 "110 of 
XVI canto in the Kapphina- 
bhyudaya. 


XL. 57-64. 


XLI, 65. The army marches. 
The description of battle in 
of the two Mahakavyas. 


84-110. Description of the eff- 
ect which the reply of 
Prasenajit produced 
on the vassal kings of 
Kapphina. Several of 
them are again named 
individually. 

112-127. The wives of these 
princes are introduced 
in a very dismal mood, 
because they feel the 
separation from their 
lords who prepare to 
go to war. 

128-130. The army marches, 
followiag cantos corresponds in each 


THE HARAVIJAYA, MAGHA, AND THE KAPPHINABHYUDAYA 


In the following pages a comparison of the poem with Magha and 
the Haravijaya has been made and it will he noticed how common stray 
phrases and even single lines in stanzas in the three Eavyas so closely 
resemble. These groups of stanzas will give the reader an idea of the influence 
exerted by Magha and Ratnakara 1 on Sivasvamin in the choice of language, 
thoughts and feelings. 

But the similarities which exist in thought or in language in certain 
cases do not necessarily mean that there was actual plagiarism practised by 
Sivasvamin. In the works of two inspired poets especially where they (the 
works) belong to the same class of poetry following the same set of rules, 
descriptions of the similar objects may correspond and the language they 
choose to express their common ideas may turn out to be more or less similar. 

Moreover, in the training of a Sanskrit poet it was essential that he 
should set up a model for the exercise of Ms poetic talent and then attempt 
to equal and excel it. Sivasvamin does not merely borrow phrases or poetic 

I 800 (1) Par Magha and Ratnakara see Chap. XI. 

Jacobi, W. 2, II. M. IV. p. 263 ff. (3) Thomas In the Bhandarkar com- 

(2) Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara, memorafeion Volume. 
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expressions from Magha and Eatnakara, but improves upon their ideas and 
expressions. 

The translation fails to bring out the full charms of the original. For 
instance, it is difficult to translate the possible suggestions conveyed by 
the very significant adjectives in the description of the appearance of darkness 
(XI, 30). Only an exhaustive annotation of each adjective, giving in Ml all 
the possible suggestions implied would do justice to them viz., f 

I Translation of all true poetry is an impossi- 
bility, for according to Anandavardhana the essence of poetry lies in suggestion. 

Haravijaya Kapphinabhyudaya 

'3T<E^ri' srm ! 

^TFt i * i 



wrfiw it ?,«« 
*0 n the lofty peak of the Mandara 
mountain whose regions are washed 
by the waters of the celestial river 
(the Ganges) and which is bathed in 
the glow of the morning sun, there is 
a town JyotsnavantI by name, the 
sole ornament of the three worlds, 
which looks like the digit of the 
moon on the head of the bull-marked 
God.’ I, 4. 


s^nr?? 

* Where the bed-chamber was he- 
strewen with bits of the petals of 
blooming lotus flowers used as ear- 
ornaments which were broken during 
the friction of amorous sports, as if 
with the pieces of the broken daggers 



‘On the top of the Vindhya moun- 
tain near the Ganesa caves, it is said 
that there is a town Lllavati just near 
the happy abode of the gods, the 
centre of glorious deeds and illumina- 
ted by the moon. It resembles Durga 
on the mountain Vindhya, who is a 
source of unhappiness to the demons, 
dark of complexion, greatly attached 
to Ganesa and Kumara, performing 
noble deeds and radiating light through 
the moon,’ I, 2, 

,$ 1 .- , » nj - .. - r - rVth ,- r ■■■ -rr - i - r i 

^TT WTSf ! 

‘Where in bed-chambers there 
shone a line of blue lotuses used as 
ear-ornaments enjoyed and thrown 
away by the gallant, closely resemb- 
ling a loose chain of the infuriated, 
huge elephant, Kama, which (the 
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of the flower-weaponed god who had 
been molesting women,’ I, 16. 


giWiW^rT 3UT: ll'9,t^ll 

‘The people saw the mass of smoke 
of ‘huutkara/ coming out of the cavity- 
like mouth of Nadakubara, whose eyes 
were red with anger, as if it were the 
Baksasi Krtyii springing up suddenly 
in her eagerness to swallow the lord 
of demons/ VII, 13. 

’ — .f*N . ’N '.!*>! . -*!>l 

3TOTTwT|dfir<^ 

‘The overflowing drops of perspira- 
tion came fast out of the body in 
order to extinguish so to speak the 
fire of his eyes, emitting fierce flames 
and actively consuming his body/ 

ix, 83. 

wftraTOflg frPT: H? ^edll 

‘We shall only suggest the path of 
policy; as for the course of action it 
depends on the Lord's will/ XII, 29. 




chain) was broken and loosened in his 
sport/ 1. 14. 

i 



ny$4ii 

‘Observed in consternation by 
those present there, a distinct frown 
appeared on the forehead of Balva 
as his anger rose, which (frown) 
was like Krtya of terrible power likely 
to devour eagerly the three worlds/ 
III, 28. 

‘Profuse and fast streaming water 
of perspiration immediately exuded 
from and, as if afraid of evaporation 
through boiling, covered the exterior 
of Bhlma’s body which was extremely 
heated by the huge fire of anger blaz- 
ing within/ III, 13. 

3F3T f| ffOTTW^ 4b ! 

f^% IRRSbcdll 

‘The spies have to tell what will 
be beneficial in the future. After 
that, the King’s ordinances working 
independently like those of Fate are 
authority in themselves/ II, 24. 

wmwr crrs^r 
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‘Laksml arising out; of the ocean 
carries with her the fickleness due to 
her association with, the waves, but 
methinks that approaching by the 
path of policy she establishes herself 
firmly in the king/ XII, 23. 


‘The Goddess of Fortune, having 
enjoyed the embraces of the undisturb- 
ed sea agitated by the churning stick of 
the huge mountain and still retaining 
the impression of the same so to speak, 
delights in strife (embraces) and takes 
pleasure in moving among those who 
like violent deeds (or who like rough 
handling)/ IV, 31. 


srrcrslr: spnrfks snwrnt. it 


‘Who mercifully disposed and solely 
intent on alleviating their suffering 
spared the lives of the enemies who 
approached with folded hands, and 
quenched their thirst for territory with 
the water of the edge of his sword/ 
'The mass of the flames of the fire 
of hisses ejected by the numerous 
hoods of the vanquished Kaliya, was 
at once extinguished by the surging 
torrents of the waters of the Yamuna 
flowing under his crest/ XVI, 74. 

i 


3f& SET: 

'Then let an envoy, clever in con- 
veying messages, at once go to that 
descendant of Diti; for he (the envoy) 
is said to be as good as a spy for 


SRftfelii&Fr 1 

sn-m: ii?,wi 


‘Raising the dark fresh cloud of 
sword this king with the terrible and 
loud thunder of his war cry has 
totally extinguished the blazing pro- 
wess of his enemies in the three 
worlds with the water of the keen 
edge of his sword, just as the god 
Indra sending out dark new clouds 
together with terrible and deep 
thunder cools the raging heat of the 
worlds by torrential rains/ I, 24. 




TOTfW 

‘Let some one by your command 
first go to him in the country of the 
enemy. Indeed the words of a 
messenger make the best weapon for 
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knowing the truth about the affairs of 
an enemy's kingdom, his allies and the 
constituents of his state.’ XVI, 79. 

a 


fsgnl: uwmgnf* qgqrwr^t 

wsrrawfq ^ w* 

‘The pink fingers of the ladies, 
which were possessed of greater excel- 
lence rendered the impetuous plucking 
of petals superfluous, for they (the 
petals) had already been plucked (van- 
quished) by their fresh brilliant lustre.’ 
XVII, 52. 

3TOP3T 3TOR31WT t 
srrop? to FftwFr? 
m§%n qssqer 

‘A certain lady alarmed of the 
tossing of the -waves embraced her 
lover and derived pleasure therefrom. 
Thus it often happens that even a 
calamity that befalls the fair ones 
conduces to bliss.’ XVIII, 41. 


^PRf: I ; 

' - — ' IF!*- :..: ■ 

forr qqfsiTfeftq mtm^- 

‘Now that the quarters have be- 
come obscure, we shall easily go un- 
noticed to the dwellings of our lovers, 
actuated by this feeling, as it were, 
the ladies going to visit their lovers 
lovingly bore darkness for long as a 
great benefactor on their heads 
adorned with beautifully braided 
hair.’ XIX, 43. 


kings who desire to conquer a surging 
host of enemies.’ V, 39. 

^nfsr nfq gq^q^gq'Pj, i 

mmm, 

‘Why should you inflict a super- 
fluous injury on me who have already 
been injured by the lustre of your 
lotus-like hand’ — thus did the young 
sprout seem to address the fawn -eyed 
one through the sweet hum of the 
bees.’ IX, 16. 

! I 



‘The young lady out of too much 
exhaustion entered the water and, 
then afraid of the waves, clung ! close 
to her husband’s neck. Even calamity 
at certain times may lead to the best 
of results.’ X, 21. 


fro^sTT: i 
f^JcRTT; ggg: 

‘This darkness, concealing our 
path as it does, at the time of our 
visit to our lover’s home is our bene- 
factor. Actuated by this feeling, as 
it were, beautiful-eyed mistresses with 
stooping gait eager to visit their lovers 
fostered it (darkness) with the amassed 
gleam of their curling braids 
blackened by bees.’ XI, 35. 
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ft 

‘When the moon (emitter of de- 
lightful ambrosia) embraced the mis- 
tress of the night whose garment of 
darkness had slipped down, her friends, 
the quarters, moved away, their faces 
being adorned with gleaming smile in 
the form of lunar rays bright as bits 
of lotus-fibers/ XX, 47. 
a n^n^gf^gp s w^i f g- 




frh^ >r*,s*ii 

‘The ornaments, though radiating 
lustre all round, did not serve their 
purpose in the case of the lotus-eyed 
ones, for they defiled the lovely lustre 
of their slender frames which were 
spotless and a ‘joy for ever/ 

XXIII, 48. 

IR-S/oll 

‘The solar disc bright and red as 
fresh Mood on the altar of the peak of 
the Eising mountain imitated a large 
garbha-sayya 1 about to be delivered of 
the glorious morning/ XXVIII, 80. 


TOT; 


|: m,VW 

‘When the moon, passionately 
embracing the night, mounted the 
bed of the firmament, the quarters 
free from darkness and shining bright 
gradually streched out like delighted 
companions gradually moving away 
(when their friend’s lover takes her to 
his bed)/ XII, 15. 


?r aldWJfr sft: 

‘The toilet of the fawn-eyed ladies, 
even though carefully made was eclip- 
sed in beauty by the innate charm 
and loveliness of their creeper-like 
bodies and failed to look superb/ 
XII, 36. 


%{% *RR3f i 

airfwMt 

» (TV **'■' 

' II!%?41I 

‘When the sky has just been deli- 
vered of the day on this stony bed of 
the Eastern mountain, the breeze 
seeming to be the sigh of the Eastern 
quarter, there suddenly appears in the 
eastern direction the twilight sun as if 
it were the young one of an elephant 
besmeared with blood/' XV, 18. 


I, \ 

Ja: 



lit 


m iRM^abu 
‘Having heard these voices (Siva), 
showing (on his neck) clear impress 
of jewelled bracelets caused by the 
close embraces of his wife (left his 
bed)/ XXIX, 63. 

im^cdw 

‘He hearing his own praises passed 
along the main roads/ XXXXII, 31. 


?n§€$vrT mwrzdtsfq i 

T:1I33,«<UI 

‘Rare on this earth are people like 
you who are merciful even to the 
cruel, sincere even towards the crooked, 
and pure-minded even towards the 
sinful/ XXXII, 79. 



I: IftMcdll 

‘The tree of valour, on the border 
of the forests of the earth, was 
firmly rooted in the matted hair 
of the matrons of his enemies/ 
XXXIII, 6. 

Magha 

sm*TORr: 

i 



ll?%8oabll 

‘Having thus heard the panegyrics 
of the bards, (the king), after enjoying 
himself at the house of his friend, his 
bed being crumpled (left for his city)/ 
XV, 40ab. 

f5rrtfgq-.il ^,^cdii 

‘The messenger of him who had 
conquered his enemies entered the 
gate of the palace which, was thronged 
with people/ XVI, 12ed. 
t^scqsiff-RT: i 

% fprr arfq wsri; ii 

‘There are but two or three per- 
sons like you who are humble even in 
prosperity, gentle in deeds even when 
they are in power, and modest even 
when they are in a position of 
authority/ XVI, 32. 
sallfJT: smfei 

‘The tree of valour acquired firm 
and strong hold in the dwellings of his 
enemies taking a firm hold with its 
fibrous roots and branches/ I, 31. 

Kapphinabhyudaya 




\\%^\\ it %^\\ 

‘Here at the foot of the hills de- ‘This (mountain) looks like an 
scends from the top the water-fall, elephant, who has a huge trunk in the 



resembling the long and decorated 
tusk of a huge elephant ; and ' as ■ it is ; 
pierced by the rays of various jewels it 
looks beautiful like a rainbow shooting 
upwards. 1 IV, 49. 

i 

w.mg§^m 

‘Now I am vanquished by the 
beauty of your eyes’, thus the blue 
ear-lotus as if drooping in shame whis- 
pered into the ear of the playful one 
by means of the humming of the bees.’ 
VII, 80. 

" l 



form of the long sheet of cascade 
water -which pours from underneath 
the big rock at the top, whose head 
is painted red with the beautiful red- 
lead powder, and who has the plantain 
/'trees for its long tusks.’ VI, 55. 
Hfferri ippnwt^T: 3?: 

‘It does not become you of feeble 
lustre to enter into rivalry with the 
splendid eyes of the fair-limbed one,* 
thus the bee by its humming seemed 
to reproach the blue ear-lotus which 
touched her ear.’ IX, 35. 


3TRWT: *t 

wwf ippittf m vWWVRi 
‘Having freely smelt the beauti- 
fully scented breeeze of the sighs of 
lovely ladies, due to fatigue, the bees 
(no longer) longed for wild flowers. 
.One imbued, with intense passion cares 
not for the proprieties/ VIII, 10. 

OTi !!VMI 

‘Did the mass of darkness, of the 
colour of accumulated mud, and 
deepening at the close of day, issue 


wm wt sifRi^raf w ff %! tiK^i 
‘The bees eager for the fragrance 
emitted by the mouths of the matrons 
grew lax in the sportive building 
of nests in beds of lotuses. Those 
who drink wine have no fixity of 
purpose/ X, 14. 


§=f f=? #§1: I 


‘Masses of darkness, black as ink, 
appeared in great abundance, and it 
seemed as if they had issued forth 



from within the mountain caves and 
spread outside or did it coming from 
outside establish itself there firmly, 
was it rooted in the sky and hung 
down afterwards, was it diffused up- 
wards from the surface of the earth; 
or did it proceed sideways from the 
quarters ? Thus as the darkness 
gathered in, it became difficult to 
ascertain (where it came from)/ 
IX, 19-20. 

The moon, coming in contact with 
the night, attained brightness and 
instantly adorned her (the night) as 
well. Oh, how prompt is the mutual 
helpful activity of the great. IX, 33. 

TtrtqT^ I 

‘How can glory ascend the sky 
unsupported, without stepping spor- 
tively on the lofty heads of the 
enemies V II, 52. 


from the sky or had been exhaled by 
the mountain streams or spurted out 
by the earth or emitted from the 
nether regions or sprung from the 
surface of the ocean or had been waf- 
ted from the directions/ XI, 30. 


.. — , ?*•■ . £*v ^ — .. fN-... - 

fcTTWTt if 

srgq^romt: 

?PTTTf 

stcpss. srawt U^,?4ii 
‘The noble return the good done 
to them even at the cost of their 
lives; as for instance, the moon having 
received birth from the ocean caused 
it to grow by her lustre/ XII, 18. 

‘How can the Goddess of Fortune, 
treading with soft steps on the road 
covered with clotted blood, follow a 
person who is taking to flight (from 
the battlefield)/ XVIII, 69. 

STYLE OE &IVASVAMIN AND HIS THOUGHT 

Sivasvamin has shown his skill in his choice of language, in his use 
of poetic imagery, in his mastery in using double entendre and in his effective 
employment of word-figures. At times he improves upon the idea expressed 
by his predecessors, especially Magha and Ratnakara (see the above com- 
parison), and in some cases he brings into play his powers of concise expres- 
sion and charming style to such an advantage that he even excels them, viz., 
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^mrm^mwtimmt wm^, nwfmm® V*tf\i 

‘The rudely geese leave their sorrow, the bees, the night-lotus, the moon 
beams the ends of quarters, the lamps their wicks, the ladies the clasp of 
their lover’s bosoms, the moonlight the directions, the elephants their abodes, 
the peacoks their roosts, and the borders of the sky the masses of darkness — 
all simultaneously (with the rising of the Sun)’. Kapphina- XV, 21. 

The same idea is expressed by Ratnakara in ten stanzas in the Kara- 
vijaya. XXVIII, 108-118. 

For conciseness, brevity and vivacity we may quote : — 

fWFSFPID' 

g g qq aaf ptgjf spr&srr i 

gmr scn^TflrtRi fraa%- 

‘The fire of love was, as it were, apportioned while being transformed 
into redness on the lip, into warmth in the breast, into amassed smoke in 
the luxuriant tresses — a veritable hive of bees, into a body of flames in their 
passionate heart, and into soot (in the form of coliyrium) in the eye.’ 
Kapphina* XIV, 23. 

swsrRr sr 5tSro sra 

H #s?#*qr sft smW G ffest : 

it %IT lM*TJ0fo ?»,»(( 

‘There was no love contracted by young people which was even 
slightly free from jealousy howsoever small, and no jealousy, Kama’s pleasure- 
companion, unaccompanied by bickerings, no bickerings which lacked mutual 
conciliation, and no conciliation of the young which did not melt them/ 
Kapphina- XIV, 7. 

How close is the sequence of emotions in : — 

Wlf§Ef ^TT STf *8# 

it inrorrcft it i 

:.i|^Pfp W*$$ TO 

«rf^ra u it an u^uur® t»,«u 

‘She who did not reconcile loving couple was not a true friend, 
they were not true lovers who were not swayed by Kama, he was not Kama 
who did not pierce the couple with arrows in due course and that was no 
piercing which did not enter into the vitals/ Kapphina* XIV, 4. 
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The use of the word ‘muhuh’ in the following stanza adds force and 
beauty to the expression : — 

gf: 

gjffrfTT gif: 

?WiRrT n^wiro 

'Now incoherent, now imbued with confidence, now reminiscences of 
past bickerings, now artful, now humble with affection, now faltering, now 
full of false oaths, taunts and commands and again melliferous — thus did the 
mutual pleasant talk proceed endlessly/ Kapphina- XIV, 12. 

His play of fancy Cutpreksa’) is clear from the following : — 

^r§R wrfwr^FTi# * 

mmm srf^r m \v&m* W,Wii 

'When the young lady leaned towards the goblet and as her husband 
mentioned her rival's name, she was ashamed and seemed indeed to sink into 
the wine by means of her reflection/ Kapphina- XIII, 36. 

fs&sreGEisft ^TT^nrt ii^rauo ?^n 

'The lotus-bee hovering in front of the lady whose face was reflected 
in the goblet, looked like the deep darkness of pride which had issued from 
her proud heart/ Kapphina- XIII, 24. ;■ 

The sunset causes a dismay in the heart of Cakravaka birds and the 
lotus-ponds that were so gay and charming look dreary and desolate. Mark 
the pathos in the following: — 



in^nir* ■ 

'When the Sun, their lord, sustained the fall, the afflicted lotus ponds, 
with their watery braids dishevelled and their lotus faces cast down, smote 
their bodies with the flutterings of the broad wings of the separated 'Cakra- 
vaka’ birds as if with the blows of their palms/ Kapphina- XI, 25. 




3T«r^ 





*?,wt 
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‘The swarm of bees hovers round to decorate it Just the same and the 
thick flower juice glitters as before, but the lotus lost all its bloom when the 
Sun had set. Indeed for the fawn-eyed ones separation from their beloved 
means death.’ Kapphina- XI, 24. 

wgmm* vtmt mf% wrm 

‘As if ridiculed, vanquished, menaced, humbled, disgraced and spumed, 
the jealous pride of proud ladies vanished from their hearts when their passion 
was excited by drinking wine.’ Kapphina- XIII, 18. 

wr gw 

‘When the artless young maiden reeled in intoxication, she thought 
she was trembling so to speak with cold as she had quaffed the moon 
reflected in the wine and naturally cool as snow.’ Kapphina- XIII, 8. 

Simplicity in language combined with clearness of thought is seen in 
the use of yad : 

‘Whatever was of unsteady purpose, ridiculous, irrelevant, naturally 
absurd, ungenilemanly and incoherent in expression and rude, was found 
afresh in the chatter of those whose heads were muclded with wine.’ 
Kapphhaa- XIII, 17. 

w%h i 

‘Languid talk, tremulous eyes, and a behaviour characterized by 
perfect intimacy, and providing pleasure even when they quarrelled, wine 
rendered a great service to Kama.* Kapphina- XIII, 20. 

The description of the rising of the moon is full of fine ideas put in 
graceful language (it will be found in the comparison with Katnakara given 
elsewhere). At the same place will be found the description of the appearance 
of the masses of darkness which, when compared with the two verses from 
Magba is more concise and effective. 

To quote from an anthology f — 

^ ff*' 1 - ft -.L .. - .... ’ *_ 

qisrara^sar^iyi 

ferpg jttw t 



^#3 #*w*f «gwio <t?*u 



‘On whose fruit-laden trunk various birds gathering after having 
roamed over the ten quarters used to rest, comfortably sleep, eat and dwell, 
the dry and hard bark of the same wayside tree now uprooted by a vicious 
elephant is being stripped off by cowherd youths for a heap of dry cowdung/ 
Subha- 810. 

§4 srra: fprr: igy^Rtf grsra i 

‘The Sun has set, 0 crow, now go to the nest of your mate, brother, 
sleep well. You have acted as a gentleman. How can that pitiless creature, 
who went away when my eyes were suffused with tears, as I wept out of 
affection, come at your croaks/ Subha- 1140. 

irgiff : totm Ti^rTfcrr wlroW sjg: \ 

gRR ??Rr: «j,^h 

‘The bees when they saw the lotus-plant blighted by frost forsook it 
even though (they were) so intimate (with it). Alas, where do the black- 
hearted cherish a steady and enduring feeling of love V Kapphina- VIII, 52. 

Alliteration, when it adds force to expression and avoids the intrica- 
cies of meaning is very carefully employed in the eighth canto, where the last 
part of every verse is a y&maka/ 

“When the spring season set in, the travellers on their way completely 
loosing their courage for a moment, felt agitated, just as at the rise of the 
bright moon the oceans become agitated with their waves disturbed by fish/ 
Kapphina- VIII, 9. 

Some of the verses attributed to 6ivasvamin in the anthologies are 
written in the style of the Kapphinabhyudaya, viz 

jt fq^t tot: i 

II gWTo 11 

‘The ‘eakravaka 5 bird breaks the curling end of the long lotus fibre 
but mistaking it for the moon eats it not. It does not drink, even though 
thirsty, the big drops of water looking like stars on the lotus leaves. It takes 
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the lustre of the lotuses dappaled by the swarm of bees to be the twilight 
intermixed with darkness* (Thus) apprehensive of separation from its beloved 
it mistakes even the clay for the night-, Subha- 1826. 

frasffc gwremfosw 1% grsn'Kfr: srror i 

WSlfa: TORnsft frf: 

ssrfsrr spn«n®pi it i*rr° 1°^? h 

‘The lovely lustre of her cherry lips was never even dreamt of by the 
‘vidruma* jewel. Can the gleam of the laughter of the beautiful-eyed. one be 
obtained by pearls even by penances ? How could gold achieve that beauty 
even by passing though fire a hundred times ? Leaving your beloved who 
is so rich in jewels, for what riches, 0 traveller, are you journeying ?* 

His fondness for using terms from dramaturgy in double entendre is 
clear from several stanzas in the poem and the verse in Ksemendra’s Kavi- 
kanthabharana which he attributes to Sivasvamin is a proof of the same 
tendency* For example, Kkbh V, 1: — 

‘May the waters of the Yamuna dispel your gloom (ignorance) like the 
work of Bharata — the former is W&T L e, displaying a 

liquid formation, and the latter is also i e. explain- 

ing the eight sentiments in the construction of a Drama,— the former is 
^ L e. composed of delicious drops of water, and the latter is 
(L e* noting the interesting development of the (a sudden 
development of a secondary incident) — the former is W<OTfff 1. e. rejoicing the 
heart, and the latter is also i. e. dealing with the emotions, — the 

former is L e. possessing healthy properties for the bathers, and 

the latter is also e. mentioning the characteristics of an inter- 
lude acted by inferior characters, — the former is L e. possessing 

a great depth and the latter is also L e. referring to a grave 

Garbhasandhi , — the former is i. e. rolling and swelling, and the latter 

is also h e. indicating the superior style — the former is 

i.e* containing clustres of lotuses and the latter is also ©, com- 

. prising a description of the art of dancing — and the former is e. 
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terminating the course of transmigration and the latter is also ! 
i, e. describing interludes/ 

Compare Kapphinabhyudaya XIII, 40: — 

arerFHt ^rafssr^r; f*(*rw}ftpsi spsra 11 

'Thus the stage manager in the guise of the round of the goblet scatter- 
ing in the beginning handfuls of flowers in the form of confidential loving 
speeches introduced auspicious prologue of the drama of the enjoyment of the 
lovely ladies with interesting juncture (nf^O and sentiments (W) in the form 
of the pleasant moisture of the sandhi’ in the beginning/ 

It is sometimes suggested that double entendre and word play in 
Sanskrit poetry takes away much of the charm in k&vya-style. No doubt it 
is by no means easy to understand such pieces. But they bring out the 
richness of the language and the skill of the poet to mould the material in 
different metres. The ‘citra-kavya’ was developed with the art of arraying the 
armies in different forms in the battlefield. Moreover, high class of Sanskrit 
poetry, which is often called 'artificial’ was written for the society who 
could appreciate such niceties and had the time to indulge in such intellectual 
pleasures. Sanskrit poets gave the word puzzles a poetic garb which made 
them more interesting and charming. 

Some examples of double entendre mostly found used in VI and 
XVIII canto of this poem are given below : — 

I 

‘This mountain and these actresses look eminently and equally charm- 
ing in sentiment, emotion, and grace — the former containing birds, footprints, 
palmyra palms, ascetic practices, light and posions, and the latter adept in 
dancing and beating time to songs in the dvipadi-metre, — the former inha- 
bited by antelopes, boars, asses, and goats, and the latter enjoying power, 
dresses, presents, lure, and bows/ 

‘This mountain shines with sunlight, whose path abounds in ospreys, 
apes and hogs, and whose bowers look splendid on account of being overgrown 
with the ‘kurara’, ‘klsa’, and ‘kirata’ plants/ 
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Stanza I, 23 (Kapphina.-) can be taken as describing Kapphina, 6iva 
and a mountain, viz. 



. *Iii that city there was a king Kapphina who wore a crest resembling 
lunar digit, who was adorned with the. glory of his eminent regal powers which 
were combined with those of the distinguished and illustrious heroes of his 
famous metropolis, whose presence afforded pleasure in spite of repeated 
Yisits; — he resembled a mountain whose beauty would repay the trouble of 
repeated visits, which is crested with Indukala plants, which is glorious with 
the great majesty and the noble potency associated with the luxuriant 
‘vlrabhadra’ grass growing on its formidable ridges; and he was like Siva who 
has the lord of serpents for his bracelet, who has the digit of the moon for his 
crest, whose image deserves to be adored in many visits, (or with many 
sacrifices), and who shines with unlimited glory on account of the noble 
valour of the famous Virabhadra/ 
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‘0 king, what can ever be the reward of sovereignty, whose consti- 
nents are subject to change and whose ‘prakrtis* are variable, which is exposed 
to conspiracies and disturbed by hosts of enemies, other than the glory which 
comes from marching against an enemy's country; just as in the case of the 
body whose limbs are perishable, which is subject to deviations from the 
normal state, which is disturbed by passions and which suffers from acts of 
knavery, there can be no better reward than its purification leading to 
salvation/ 

&ivasvamin has tried to give expression to his feelings regarding the 
life at court of the time he lived in. Saturated with the traditional ideals of 
writing a ‘mahakavya*, he has described all that was required in such a poem. 
But the didactic character of his ‘mahakavya* is evident from the finish of 
his poem. : 

In his conception of kingly duties, and in his description of a king- 
dom's prosperity, he conforms merely to the classic ideals laid down by the 
long line of Hindu law givers. But singularly enough, in the final message to 
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the world, which he puts in the mouth of the Buddha, he reflects, as though 
in a mirror, the developing tendency of the period to attempt a compromise 
between Buddhism and orthodox Hinduism. To a Buddhist, the ideal exis- 
tence is that of a monk who by following the eightfold path is qualifying for 
the final struggle to break the bonds of the birth-cycles. According to this 
conception of monastic life, therefore, nothing could have been more calcu- 
lated to bring eternal glory and nirvana’ to king Kapphina than the change 
of kingly attire for the mean garb of a Bhik§u, But the poet’s Buddha is 
the final link in the chain of Avataras, and what could have been more 
appropriate for him than to end with the message of his predecessor Sri 
Kr§na, and to exhort king Kapphina to serve the Buddha, the Dhamma and 
the Sangha, best by discharging his own regal duties according to the Law or 
Dhamma ? We, therefore, find in this poem the treatment of a tendency 
which found its final expression in another fellow Kashmiri poet, K$emendra 
in his Dasavataracarita. 

HIS LANGUAGE AND METBE 

In the use of language &ivasvamin is by no means less important 
than Magha and Batnakara, The richness of his vocabulary marks him out 
to be a literary artist of great eminence who experimented with new material 
and made use of the choicest and rarest forms of expression. He has made a 
profuse use of aorists in the ninth canto, of past perfect forms in the fourteenth. 
The shortening of the long vowel in ‘prasuka’ to ‘prasuka* (VII, 10), is the 
only departure from the strict rules of Sanskrit Vyakarana introduced 
perhaps to adjust the metre. 

In this Mahakavya, &ivasvamin has throughout, made a very apt 
choice of the ‘gunas’ to confirm to the sentiment (rasa), and by the harmony 
between sound and sense he imbues the reader with an appeal and charm of 
his own. In the first five cantos wherein he describes the scenes in the court 
of a king attended by chieftains whose enthusiasm is as its height in anticipa- 
tion of a war, he employs ‘ojoguna* in the service of ‘virarasa’. In the des- 
criptive portion of the poem (VI-XV) he takes us away from the main theme 
of the poem and uses the VaidarbhirXtf, whose chief qualities, perspicuity, 
grace, and elevation are best noticeable in bis description of the seasons, the 
rising of the moon, and the dawn. 

Again, in the description of the battle scenes he employs long com- 
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pounds, hyperbolic expressions, and words which lack sweetness, all these 
being found in the 'gaud! ritik 

In the closing canto of his poem he has ‘m&dhurya’ (sweetness) 
‘kanti, (grace) and prasada’ (vivacity), which agree with the sublime and 
tranquillising influence of the Buddha who is introduced there. 

Taking the poem as a whole if we could ignore the citrakavya’ which 
according to Mammata does not constitute poetry of the highest order, Siva- 
svamin’s achievement as a Mahakavi does in no way fall short of the ideals 
of a true Sanskrit poet. 

§ivasvamin has employed forty-three metres in all in his poem, but 
he surpasses Bharavi and Magha in employing thirty-seven metres (vide VI 
canto) where they could only use sixteen and twenty-two in the corresponding 
V and IV cantos of their poems respectively. 

The metres used by our poet are given here in their descending order. 
Out of 1130 stanzas published in this edition the poet has employed the 
Anustup in 256 stanzas only in XVI and XVIII cantos; the V&santatilaka 
in 68, prevailing in I and VI; the Drutavilambita in 61, prevailing in VIII; the 
Svagata in 57, mainly in XVII; the Vaipsastha in 56, chiefly in II; the Viyo- 
gini in 50, mainly in V; the Malinl in 49, specially in IV; the Upajati in 47, 
mostly in XII and V; the Malinl in 46, the basis of XX; the Praharsin! in 
43, chiefly in III; the Malabharini in 42, mainly in XIII; the MattamayurX in 
41, chiefly in VII; the Puspitagra in 41, mainly in X; the Bucira in 40, 
chiefly in IX; the Harim in 40, mostly in XIV; the Mandakranta in 40, specially 
in XV; the Nardataka in 37, mainly in XI. The less employed metres are 
the Sragdhara in 15 stanzas, chiefly in XVIII; the Indravajra in 8, used in 
VI, XII and XVIII; the iS&rduIavikrXdita in 8, mainly in XVIII; the Upend- 
ravajra in 7, mainly in VI and XII. There are two instances of each of the 
Pramit&ksara, the Lalana, the Pathya, and the Saumya Sikha. The Glti form 
of Arya occurs four times in VI; and the Arya is used in 44 stanzas of XIX; 
while there is but one stanza each of the Vidyunmala, the Bathoddhata, the 
Indravaipsa, the Oancalaksika, the Sragvinl, the Totaka, the Yaisvadevl, the 
ManjubhasinX* an unnamed variety of the Atijagatl, the Kurariruta, the Sasxk&la, 
the Ttaaka, the VaninX, the &kharim, the Vaipsapafcrapafcita and the Asvalalita. 
There are. still six fragmentary stanzas in VI canto whose metre could not be 
ascertained. 

The annexed table will show the frequency of metres in different 
cantos and the metre in each of them. 
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Our poet is fond of employing the figure ‘arfckantaranyasa* in which a 
general proposition is adduced to support a particular instance and vice versa. 
Some instances of this figure from the Eapphinabhyudaya are given below. 

‘Dependants can repay their master’s favour only by collecting infor- 
mation about matters entrusted to them.’ 

it wstWtewV ^ iR^cdii 

‘They become the recipients of success and prosperity who know how to 
please their servants/ 

vft ft mm h iR»*?du 

‘That is a secluded place where there are no strangers/ 
fmmt m imfim $4 sfarapn ^ in,ty»cdit 

‘Miseries leave alone a man who has foresight just as the female deer 
fight shy of the lion/ 

srstfs srft lis^cdi! 

‘Eoyal glory of a king fostered with intolerance and cherished solely 
by rashness, stays not long with the procrastinator’. 

‘Iron, tough as it is, becomes malliable when its hardness is overcome 
by the appliance of intense heat/ 

‘Imperishable are the virtues of wisdom and discrimination/ 

‘It is the glory of the servant to be remembered by his master at the 
proper time/ 

^ q w rer MMt uv^dii 

“The fruit of affection, indeed, is delightful mutual talk.’ 

?rtl?pnf^#5T tJ<SSRg|$?!T =^jfq 5RHT^ Il»£®cdl» 

‘That is beauty which is full of noble virtues and grandeur and appeals 
to the eyes of the people/ 

srrc: mzdn gswrera t qs Bf g pf! st^rf^r n»A<seau 

‘The main trait of a gentleman’s character on account of which he values 
Ms birth as a human being is that he shows courtesy to those who come to 
his house/ ■= 

• ■ . .. «N PS, - , fS - .... _ 

' gsrorow n^^oaii 

‘Even the noble seem to be ignoble on certain occasions/ 

V gfemsrf fr: pffl rn TPWfl H%: (l4,H*edll 
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‘Alas, where can foul-minded people cherish steady and enduring 
affection. 5 

mi HM*aii 

‘The mind of the great always looks to the happiness and welfare of 
others. 5 

% prftsm wfe ii%3.^aii 

'What supplicants approach a person who is in straitened circum- 
stances. 5 

ST! *5 fftt: (ll?°,?Sdll 

‘Those who drink wine have no fixity of purpose.* 

ft 

‘What is there which is of difficult achievement for one actuated by 

love. 5 

‘Even a calamity may at times bring about the best of results 5 , 
fwr ms «a«?5rw: n?°,**cdii 

‘Even the slightest breach of a long-standing affection causes accute 
affliction. 5 

‘A present from one’s lover offered with great affection produces an 
indescribably intense exhileration. 5 

‘The good-intentioned have their aspiration closely followed by its 
achievement. 5 

sar prftraroft pssnft: n??,<idii 

‘Oh, even for those of cultured mind it is difficult to transgress the 
course of fate. 5 

‘The grandeur of the merits of great men does decline not even in 
adversity. 5 

WTHffl : p?r Prt 5 T ijli 11?*, sail 

‘To whom does the company of the noble not bring prosperity. 5 

‘The noble requite their benefactor even at the expense of their lives 5 . 

anrercw i si ft 5rmff%: u?*,^aii 

'Affection does not tolerate any impediment’. 
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^ m #t: n?*,«?d« 

‘That is true love, that is real affection, where anger does not last long/ 
W k ** 5% wrrw*. ti^odti 
‘Where is the man who does not value virtue? 5 
gfw *rp*jpi 

‘Labour bestowed by the wise on a fit recepient produces thousand 
fold fruit/ 

3^:38«*T3s?q f| ^rf*t qrassfr: H^dii 

‘A rich harvest may be reaped even from fallow land, if fate be 
favourable/ 


‘One attacked by the powerful cannot be rescued even by his own sons/ 

‘Oh, how unfathomable are the mental states that are obviously 
complicated/ 

‘Verily, success comes as the proper time earnestly cherished for it arrives/ 
Some instances of good sayings oceuring in this poem are given below 

%rrfa w*r<3f4 W( itetf&s p n ; \\%\m\ 

‘Behold, what an unsurpassable power belongs to glory/ 

3qf^*jg%<fissr f% <?* qf^pp*. ii^^cdu 

‘There is no use testing him after he has undergone the three tests 
just as there is no use testing gold after it has passed thrice through the fire/ 

'He (a king) who is lucky enough to have clever ministers never courts 
disaster/ 

a WST ?pf:*sPirh rn: liv^all 

‘He is the friend who remains the same in grief and happiness.’ 
feRW T? T? 5T*T: HM,!>Sa» 

‘Policy is the best means of victory/ 
wfwnt sprt wg&m grpra; sBtaSdlreprt: wr, un^waMi 
‘The mind of the great is able simultaneously to harbour anger and 
forbearance/ 

t&QWk ^ *f tl?$,^ccUI 

‘An elephant will not lower for a sheaf of grass his tusk which has 
split mountains/ 
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55^ g*r llK'* 3 » 

‘A wicked man's speech, however carefully varnished but retaining 
its inherent filth, shows its foulness at the outset just as copper carefully 
burnished yet retaining inner taint shows the rust before long.’ 

isdmvfk lltv^cdll 

'The taint of envy abides with the wicked as venom with serpents/ 

f#r iztohi 

'The glory of a person who is soiled by paying homage to others is a 
mockery. How glorious forsooth a crooked-armed man look when adorned 
with bracelets/ 

f^JTter: *5: swf I 

'What is magnanimity ? To tell the truth; 

What is self-interest ? To store glorious merit; 

What is wickedness ? Ingratitude; 

And what is true glory in man ? To uplift the poor'. 

'How can the Goddess of Glory walking daintily follow a person who 
is running away (from the battlefield) on the road covered with the mire of 
blood/ 

m mi \ 

'He alone lives whose enemy consumed by his anger lives not and he 
who runs away in dread of him (the enemy) is forsaken by the Goddess 
of Glory/ 

As regards Sivasvamin’s use of Prakrit in XIX canto we can say that 
he has intentionally mixed the literary Prakrits drawing mainly upon Saurasenl 
and Ardhamagadhi. The Text adopted in this edition is based on a single 
manuscript, e. g. [N] , for M was hopelessly corrupt. Some forms are pure 
Sanskrit while others agree with Sauraseni phonology, and yet others conform 
to Ardhamagadhi morphology. It has been attempted for the first time to give 
the Sanskrit chaya’ along with the text (pp. 143-150), and it is believed that the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit critics will now he in a position to appreciate the talents of 
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SivasvSmm who displayed his mastery of both Sanskrit and Prakrit. Sivasv&min 
seems to have followed Bhatti in this illustration of who (Bhatti) 

calls like our poet his xiii canto WTOOTTWt •TO. The reader is referred to 
the text and the footnotes for further exegesis on the Prakrit of Sivasvamin. 

The asterisk mark (*) has been used throughout the text to denote 
where either the text is obscure or hopelessly corrupt, or quite unintelligible, 
or even where a line is defective according to the metre used in the stanza. 
The sixth and eighteenth cantos are full of instances of ‘eitra-kavya’. For the 
convenience of the reader such passages where asterisk is used are tabulated 
as under : — 


Canto Fragmentary stanzas, hence 
obscure 
II 

III 

IV 29 a. 

V 18-21, 23-26, 29-31, 38, 43, 44. 


Complete stanzas, yet obscure 
48. 

21, 35, 

39. 

17, 22, 41. 


VI 33, 37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 45, 53, 59, 12, 14, 43, 51, 56, 67, 73, 76, 81, 


61, 63, 65, 66, 74, 77. 
VII 16, 31, 33, 34. 

VIII 4,32. 

X 35. 

XI 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 117, 127. 


82, 83. 

23, 27, 37. 

5, 12, 15, 16, 23, 27, 34, 44, 59. 

3, 9, 11, 32. 

27. 

39, 40. 

2, 3, 4. 

9, 27, 30, 34, 36, 55, 68, 72, 84, 
95, 116, 121, 122, 128. 

11, 23. 

15, 21, 36,47. 

6, 14, 19, 30, 32, 37, 41,45. 


XVII 34. 

XVin 29, 94, 97, 98, 111, 112, 137. 

XIX 
XX 12, 14, 15. 

Unless some other manuscript is forthcoming, it is difficult for 
the present editor to make clear the sense of the above passages on the basis of 
the available apparatus critiaus, but it is earnestly hoped that someone in 
future may take up the study of this Epic poem when new materials are 
unearthed and fresh information gathered on the subject, for in the words of 
Bhavabhuti I 


gas^. 
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Having gathered together all this information about this Mahak&vya 
and pursued all this study into the salient points regarding the text, its 
language, thought, theme, and style, it seems strange that such a poem should 
have remained comparatively obscure. Although it had the distinction of 
being quoted and referred to in anthologies and other works it has not, so far, 
been commented upon. The plausible reason for this seems to be that the 
Brahmanie literary society ignored its importance under the mistaken belief 
that it celebrated the triumph of a non-Brahmanic faith. It has already been 
shown that what appears to be a triumph on the surface is in reality an 
attempt to reflect the growing tendency of the time to absorb Buddhism in 
the fold of Saivism and Vai§navism. 

The editor has, in conclusion, the duty and pleasure of making certain 
acknowledgements. First to Dr. F. W. Thomas, M. A., Ph. D., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University, Oxford, who was the sole inspirer in 
the undertaking of this difficult work. But for his kind and generous help it 
would have been impossible to bring to light this literary production of 
Sivasvamin which has remained in the dark for the last millenium or so. 
Professor Thomas afforded every help to the editor during his stay at Oxford 
in procuring for him transcripts of the poem from India and in reading once 
through whole of the text with him. To late Dr. A. 0. Woolner, Vice-chancellor 
of the Panjab University and a teacher, friend and colleague of the editor, the 
editor owes a deep debt of gratitude. It was Dr. Woolner who made it possible 
to bring out this work in the Panjab University Oriental Publication Series. 

To those who have assisted him in procuring manuscripts and trans- 
cripts the editor tenders his sincere gratitude. In special he wishes to thank 
the Librarian, India office Library, London, for procuring for the editor the 
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siirqj qwtf^rarT i 


^¥s Uf^rms^r STOR trt R^ FT- 

jRjftRg jp% srs^rwr 

msj&t =sr t RhwteR i 


silk 




m i 


sfto mt i 


#*TT ftfsp | 

.CS.. C 1 -f^ ... ^t" 

^ferf %i wl fM *r: is ? ii 
srf^r w 

W 1 

isfWuftfe 

#r *m%w ll * n 

*n 





1-The manuscript M begins with 
stanza 1. In N the first folio is lost 
and the poem begins with stanza 
12b, The transcript M2 begins 
with the third stanza. The tran- 
script M3 begins with stanza I. M 
has in the beginning 


TO; M2 has TO; MB has 

wmji 

a,M is not clear on in ^fwi. It 

seems to read 

c,M3 reads ^IWfor BT^ 

2a, M reads ^nfSr:; TOU- or dfo- is 
suggested. 



SPPT: spl: 


ii 3 H 

qSTFftlft 

fmrnt sftt n s n 

wit i 

4k4«T3^sj temf- 

II H II 

.fN . . . .. .,„..fS | .. 

mmmi wn^^r 

ii $ H 

^¥rf topp% wmm~ 

irET^TfeM li^flRErt u^li 
p Hkta^rRr 
^#f: m?m ^ #p^p^ i 
sMteaRF© rnrnm 

ft^TO^lUII 


3d,M has aw ®Wig,M3 1%5 
4c, M omits ® in arif® 
c,M3 Wd^5 for irptf^g® 

for og^o c,M3 ?1R5 for 913° 


6b, M 9isp^ 

c,M3 ?mm for 9=fif in M. 
7d,M3 1 KH# for g3>m# in M. 

O^t T\/T€> frrrrrrTrf Q ^rrrr x r 






12a, N begins with The previous 

folios are lost. 

b,M sJWfMW c,N o^PtS M3 M W- 
13b, N omits 5 *TFrIT in 


9d,M If in fft 
10c,M WH for 
d,M3 for in M. 

11M3 has ft«rr:and TOR in b and a, 








■■■nPKMHi 



| PIT? 8 if |j p 71 rs* * |f . a 

fSi WfSm 


(yi!@UIUktl!^GS 

y| n K lum^C^ 



r~y t* 

youiflcyiini 

iiafcSw *1 ‘ * * ‘t 4 CT •■S-'-'.VJ 

“Ifiy^FnV^ IS Erl 

1 f * f“ f f* | ii^Kf 4%$3v> 

BvHBI BBI 

MHKpkSHHHHHriMMiSH 

Ejrvi | g jm» r: jyi Jye ■ 

M^re/atc^ftni 

*«^Fcs r‘ni ■ * | f 

hhE h 

f * pp nyi r* i 

EsSB'C sp s r %* s t*| 

S? K £? f? nut f * 1 






20a, N fww; b.N ^ for 
d,N for in M. 

21a,N and M3 #s>: for c.N 3>§: 

for 3ij: M3 ^g: 

22d,N Wl5: M has 
23b, N g^wm:; d,N =^: M 


d, M reads throughout. The 
i in Kapphina is found in other 
texts; see the Introduction under 
the name Kapphina. 

24a, Kavyaprahasa has I 

24d,M3 




25b,M gS for TC 
cd,N for 

26a, N for the above 

reading. 

b,M fffaJS'fe: for 

b, N 

c. M^WT or^T for ©W 


27b,N & M3 for 
M VidlPt: for 
d,M3>0T for 
28b,M3 for 

c, N ■H^sMilPd for 

d, N 3^g4l for 

29b,M for this °3f§5fis suggested,. 

c,M N RPw 



srsw *pf: 

fi 4 s% si ^ is 

f#r- 

f^ECSTRii^ is 


TO"terf wm* 11 ^ 11 

fsMr* fWpw i 
fTfiwr 

OTfl^Iw wm II II 

^.rv.C^-gs.— rt -_. jv 

Wtpm : W ft 

^ftffSTCRff&rc ffK II ^ II 

^%rfn%#4t 4W# 

TOf^rr: 


35b, N 3FWI for ^ in M in M3. b,M8 %f%: for #f%: 

M W for W 38b, M3 W for fd 

36b, M3 for as 39b, M Efts, M3 iMb, Kavyaprakasa 

above. has 

d, M3 Pi'^pHTra; for M wRRf'rai 5 ! b,M JWtfJf: M3 spsrrfSt: 

37a, N wfelf? 









44a, M °1?rat for oafr 
b,M °%Rr: for o# 5 *fi: 

The colophon in N has 
and 1w| besides the test in M. 


same as in N. 
c,N S^l 
M3 $JSf 



w snfto? srf^i: wrf^ II l II 
TO* totfttof * sr ?mk I 

5nto 3nF3to3$to ^r *«&to ii * ii 



p sr w m *cto^ ?slto n 3 ii 

<to pt TO TO'RsRfT ^TO^TOfTO TO i 

sr*nt ^itWr^^ri TOtorgflrcn ?n%|^: II a n 

fcr g# tor *tt ^finpt w$v iihii 
to i*ro iro; Ml *rft sto?l%s M^s l 



lc,N ?Wt for W* 

3b, M3 ^ for ejlfe^t; e,N aud M3 
^Ngr for *t itsrar 
4b, N WRfK M *&mz for 


6c, N ^ for 

7c,N f^R for %R and ?$ for fflt 
d,N «Rft for *mi 
N nf^i for <i?K 




8c, M. omits ft in «nftft c,M3 for H^fT 

a,N ’Kt for 15a, M omits «FI; M s^mrfRs 

9b, N JUKI for 16b, M3 ^ for 

10a,MSRft#r for^t^ft? c,M3 for 

11c, N W *r$ft ^sfgf 17b, M3 lifts for ftftf and M3 

a,N Rarad^lftr ^ 4 :;^ for 

12c, N has lost the folios after this c,M3 for «ftfl in «M’PWL 

upto VIII canto, 54th stanza. 





tv 


IJEoWTs ^Ff: 


>. 


v: 


■ * 


^*i, 


^I^i^T#R? #* II U II 

(#^r: p^v) 
ar^tnft siftMM mm s i 
ftrarc ftrc Pfl ftwK *ja% ii ^ n 

irasifWrc w 5^%R[ ft^r iM*r 
mfai ^ *nw&Nr %for I 11 n 

% ^T R J W<HI mmjt MT^T^Fin 1 

«*WRs#ri w*mft # ft m% ^ wm*m'> ii*? h 

pm Mftwmi *rar s i 

te ii rr a 

wsgf q-rf^r %3w fta* i 

^'iflfwm wft wift *n: s^^n^rr^H ii 

3% ft wr^ ftww$ i 

mi wm ^ ^r^ftiT wmt mft* u 11 

gf^ p,J|^p spfo; JRtSRV 1 

Pri^ferF^ii *ft HIM ft u ii 

gw^^^n|mfri ®wmm mi 1 
ftM ?ti%W ftw sk% ii n 

3H5 ^ft I 

Prppfcl li *\s li 


18c, M3 ?nfti?f for foftner not being inked, 

21b, M 3WT or ^T^fT written one above c,M3 for «Rt: 

the other. 25c, MB #f*Gt for Ufa* 

23c,M|^tsfi for *Wfft 26c, M3 for 

24a,M overlaps W^m, the 27a, M3 #3 for =*% 





IX 


#$ptT fFW l 

m wsfem x<$k ^nwwr ^ 11 ^ n 

& ft ^ Tm r^f ^rfem \ 

II x%\\ 

TO*«nwfl*rer m I sT^MF^r i 

f^T f3 fw?| SPPIlft ^T II 3° II 

55i%fd^r vdm ftf% l 

mm m n mm i rercrcm ii ^ u 
$r*n a® <iWf £rak 

swipnR^Tt m% %cnj srcnta ^f%rr^r ^ u ^ n 

^ iWk <lt 'FrRt pTCr^RH ST * t*C ^TRRS[ I 
TOrqr ^ wstm fM sf^niHi ^ n u 

Am: ^r?f|#i;P^|ff | 
swt w pro m\t w# srfoft <n^r ^ it h 
i^?r ^rf^^tT ?=nfiT ^sr ht i 

w% OTwn^arr srcfcHilN prc#m n u 
pn^Trqft^RPr: £?#Jt l 

wm$\ w^ri ft* sifwfwwtls^wt H ^ II 

R^T *n% i 

^ itr jfHW? tforr h ^ il. 


28a, M3 5^1 for §p?W 
29b, M3 ftm%Hjor t^RTTH. 
30c, M3 for 

32b, M3 Wc*r for IWS 


33a, M3 for 3R^*TC 

34b, M •il'WH. M3 ’IMOt^for *JlxR< 
35a, M 3PTWl?Pf: M3 ^IT: 



wi wtf wgmt ^ ^rri^r n vr it 
m ^ ^nf%^?tr q i ifr ft &S t I 

# Sfstf <5T^# S W sp* q%[fe h ^ II 


«#im *Hra w ti^t 


*t 3* fosrai^r sw ^q^r ^ 

qpq srarsfq fgtstq S3*it 130 tOT 


39a, M omits ft in s^ 6 *!# 43a, M3 fsra for f®PT 

40d,M seems to read arg^i for. 46d,M reads ^ for JpjjTo 

42a, M it may be 49b, M has 3*: for St in M3 









raCcffai 


m m ^ 11 v ii 

m mb f^tf^t trn #?# $$ i 
5 v$mm mm wmt wm% #?i M^ ii^ it 


-y— A .V-- f\ r .^ . 


LLllti 


:*i f * P“~ r^r* 


to: ^ flror 


M^mrt ?rw fecffa: sr*b 









2e,M omits : after in 
3a, M3 for ST3 

c,M3 for <$*hW: 

4a, M3 for 3% in b,M3 

for Wg'inm. i 


m 

: Wti 

m 


ft a 

*\»v . . 

TO 3R 


.fN .... 

5 wp 

w 


*TF 


K 

mm 

[ffil 

IS S#3 

rs « 

si 

MP 

ifPIW 




JlWfw 5 

RP 

3FRST3TC1 

m 


m 

JOS. , 






I 




LUE&umi 


Hn 

fWRT TOTOT 


9c, M or ^R5 t R% for M3 JJ'blfl'hi^ 

13a, M3 3r4q for in M, 


10a, MB 3 for W in 

14a, M3 for WR5: 


c,M omits % in 

15a, M3 for ##srt 


11a, M3 gfira for^fe 

16c, M3 for SRn«rei 

; ' 

M reads for fwfpt 

17b, M3 W<W: for 'Kt'KI^i: 


12a, M3 '^^§ra. for 
c,M flil# for *nf5r 

c,M 39SM for 







feM w fsr ^Wf^r IR^IS 


18a,M3 for °%®53 

c, M Wlfor«RW 

d, M3'terfsr for 3t*nf?F 
19a, M3 ^s for m 

b,M3 ; wem'4 for^HS^T 











qmrnt f% wm f^rwr wMf 


% H II 

rs , -ye £ I 


r^^HWf m mr mm n S3 II 

?% sr^Ff^ ^rm- 

w^mt «TOT <J3TEr; ^Pi: II 


38b, M3 HTOfor »m«m; M3 for 42b, M3 ^t%F5T: for J?P&£T: 




s& mmmm n » u 



ter#TIspft%: hti ta[ ii H li 


f^r ter^TR §*nf5 li $ 11 

§mn f^ri% pf ?nwt i 

gftwwf Mftwr w 

Mw#FRRt if^i# ii ^ H 

wrfi - fl^T^nwr I 

r s «n a rs ♦ 

ww ^twrr^n 

5ri5 ^ppfRj ii c ii 

•v rv . ♦ ♦ 

sr^wr^p^t^n^rf m i 
3 % prRt ?r ^mrowraf 

if^p; ii ^ ii 


4c, M3 ^ for »t 4 
6b,M3 TO^for ^iH 
7b, M3 for ¥rt ^rmi^ 


9b, M3 tint for tin 
a, M3 for 




w ^ wmw 


fkm wrer it mmt II u ii 


^n% i^r^t ^mw$\ 


wmn i 


10d,M3 ; 3 ®iEJRq^ fsRSRTSfff: for lla,M3 ^tf^tg for 

■ftc^Sfr: 14b, M3 3f7555TR5T2^: for 




m n ii 

mi: ^n: f#q?: I 


15a,M^3Kfor^^: 
b,M3 $# for 









Jr^lWTWf SK^S 

m*m 1^ fp ^#^tr i 

mfo * f| <($# il R% ii 

wn; iwp a w I 

srf^r wwm srft pw# ^ 

pft STif^cR# ^rterRRPTTJ I 

psf*rai TTsrgt €rw €t?#i n 

fv.._._- 1N .. T . nr s * v> Ts_- jrjf _. ■-. L _- J 

Pm ^ 3mWWTWS W 

p# firg$ i 

jritKBftRrf 

p%pt mm *r N* u M h 


22b,M3 ®i^RR perhaps for d,M3 f^Rtfor ®»W<3. 

24a, M3 ’p for *p: 26eM,3 W^t for3lf%?& 






mm{ n w u 


r\ ^v 





mm vmm 


30b, M bas HWT and But ^f| 

is masculine, hence the change. 
c,M3 JR# for swift or WRt 
31b, M #wt for %*rr 


27b, M3 «%: for Efft in M. 

28b, M3 tnWlSIf for °<rnl° 

29a, M shows lacuna. M3 omits the 
Terse altogether. 




KUICilEEtHKI 


frow f#iw- 


|p: ll \\ H 










to i 


dsflJVWINi I 

wn: 

^Ifl' II ii 


39d,M3 1%^^ffl^CT for 42a, M reads here Wf cf. IV, 22. M3 

40a»M has f^TOf for which is sug* has for 
gesfced, b,M3 for 






Id, M3 %fe*Uor #5 

2a, M3 # for 5# 

3b, M3 for 


4d,M3 for 

5a, M3 for ftwiM 










W 1TORT II \ ° U 

ft#3 I#T stoftf toP#Wltt TORr: II H II 
cf^Ff ^?R RSR toft ®TRR #Tf#f II ^ II 

to #r wroffw: w^; i 






srrwRW^^to **3TOit i^nfJfT «r: i 
stomitoto ^ to totoR; h ^ H 
storfW toto i 

scto^tor to !Tf<rp?Tft tototem# II ^ u 

totottoito I 


8d,M3 fe# for fW% 
10d,M3 ^ for ^ 

15a, M3 for tw? 

16a, M3 «t%nf% for srftKH 


18 MB omits from this sfcaza upto 
27th, both inclusive. These verses are 
fragmentary. Scanning is given for 
the missing portion in each stanza* 









^ ^ v v (#) I 

qfl *ni ws^s ^frr 4f?^#Nt[iJ fmi 11 1% ll 
ftrorW v - v - v - wv — vw ot^*rii 
3 (*r) f| ^ M%^pt f^sw!rqwi€! ^ ll H 
*{ to ^wt fcsnft wNbpn TOl^rt 1 

srr^rrR ^- s/ -" / -" /v - - f^nirot: n ^ ll 
forow ^ ^ ^ srfcrerertprM f^r: O) I 
sMft fwW^rmf^nt Hwfts w^t ll ^ ii 

M kti i^q iq$&(3T) ^ v v v — v (#) I 

pTF P Tmif ^Pt IpT^ II II 

torw «h m to*## gg: I 
$ fw §TW V $?q% IRS II 

TO #TOT spKTT^sft Mt fqrfw^RTt I 
rot% TO3: f^ror: II ^ ll 
i K #roqr s " ~ v ~ - | 

w w - RM3T II ^ II 

W FRTM f^Rl Wt * TOfiRWfrTOR! I 
TOFF t ll II 

3T^ fori M# %fk I 

to? topwi tor# *i$rto;ii ^ ll 
aftsRfWt ^ %%* v - v - i 
v ^- v ^- w -^ - §?r*r|w#w ll m ll 

sifrow i 

fTO TOmto ^TOTf^T - - IU°& ii 


29-32 M3 omits 


30 M is corrupt in cd 


r 





' - v v - v 

&smi £SR^fa)ft§?hsg*i U 3? II 

WWW ^ s 

# <#r# <#*$ ^f{ H ^ II 

ar ^ i 

fcffa ?rer ^rat 5? src n $3 n 

trte^rf^rr ^ sr I 

^ f^rn^p H si 


tmmm ?snwpj i 

wm m si ^ ii 


|wn i wi 


37o,M3 sp?^ for 5rfw?§ 

38 M3 omits this. 

39a, M3 Sjmfwsr for efpraHT g for 
this a^KiPteig is suggested. 
40d,M3 for *R# 


is lacuna in the first line. 
1 it occurs after 28. 

iften^ for TOFf. ^0 : ^y'[ 
fits 'ifiutu 

^for’fcft 



^tt ^ to i 

?3#r TTO^ ttf 5r%f^TR II VR II 

v v - v OTFT f%?R<!T I 

froreftsrfd *R sRFmts^rqi f^r: n ^ n 

m mrnsi #? i% I 

?pr- v ^- v - v - |W# *R*s^ n »» II 

^ ^ ^rfwi ^ ^1 s§a8* 3 \ 

5R^RJT^Fft P%f w ft II tfH II 

srawi^fW sr: ^ srt#sf? M Tsfcm i 

S OTHSR5 iPTOFRFFW I 


d, M weriff for 5p%f 
46b, M3 #*T for %t 

47a, M3 3RTO for WH; 13W& suggested, 

e, M3 for 


4 Id, M3 for%ft 

42o,M3 H for H in %KS 
43, 44 M3 omits these. 
45a,M3 for wR'ftfT 






■”■*■** 


3a,M hkII«K for 
b,M for *(f# in M3; 
suggested 

5d,M Hrffeffa for 'sJRSsW 


6a,M3 m for 
c,M3 *0l<> for 

7c,M3 arfil or cJTf^cf for ?TKT in M for 
■which trrf^r: is suggested. 




STCfff % 


fe Mwfo r wr^t fe a rer rawrf^f ^r^tgrqwT: ll l! 

Mm w^w W* ^ i 


8a, M3 for 'feil+W^awn. a, MS wNN' €t for in M 

b,M3 for # g ^xfRR 14M3 reads 

10c, M3 limpet for %rmf%; in d as J?NBi I ^trtt JPiTOTO I 

well. *TT I dWf%^5RH wm.'l 

d,M3 W for rn ^T: 15a, M *mt: for « 

lie, M3 ^nrR=n for sn^sn c,M3 sro for am 

d,M3 ^ 1^ for W ft d,M3 *3$ for 

12a, M3 for ^1# 






wt atfcnpar 
wm 

STffaftwftWI §3RT 


n fNft q£ <r*iftft* n 
Pm ^sr: il \\ li 

ff *?f i# TOrtw 

3%t wm i 

ftft fsftssr OTT# TPPTT 

TFPTT II R° II 

ft * 1PRTOW mf0 % ^FHI II Rl II 
WFT^t ^ft 5T foqiPRg- 


16a, M3 HR f^jJr for *TT f^PTOTW 
b,M3 #rf for #rt or #Ff in M 
17c, M3 *H3 for «msr: . 

d ^ 5W for ?T3W 
18a, M3 ’TRRTT for ^TT^T 
o,M m for 


19d,M3 f$s for fsg 

20a, M ^ for 3t ft in M3 

b, M TO?TOfor 9%T?5 

c, M3 l^t^TTg^K for l^fs^r TO 

21c, M3 for <TOt 






22a,M3 for ^ 
b,M3 ^Tt for W and at both 
places; while M varies between $F&- 
W and 
23b, M3 *Et for 
24a,M3 for 

bM3 ^ for **&. 



EEUil 




to 


> es *s » £v «v 

rw 


ifc ^rrf% n w n 


o,M3 ?RT for 
3 la, M3 *Pna«T for 
d,M °*P#° for <>#fo 
33 f M3 omits this 
35a, M ^fstWK for ^5^ 





%0 




qwRi srst m pit 

n \$ n 

m$\ I Wfts# sn^ro** i^rt I 

1$: its *qi* il ^\9 H 

^r?R sift $tmi m*v i 

prat ITW flOTTRRT wm WFRT fRT^TWTT II 3c II 




5ITOFR ^ wrft H II 
~ V - v 

— V - V ^RSIfTOWsP I 

ii v?o u 

5lTf*P%sfqf 5 ?t«R% W^H. II II 

srg fam tf srcpnftsp *r#n^ i 

secret: ^PTiitti-^ — vv *nftts ll %mi 


36a, M3 for 

b, M3 for 3OT*rf%o 

c, M3 for 

37M3 omits this. 


: 


40, M3 omits this. 
41a, M3 ffe for *fe 
d,M3 ^ for 
42, M3 omits. 






v ■ 

- : v'". 




7R2 SiM WEKHCiUE^IE^EMIEMUI! 


m WWFTOII# I! II 


irn^Rt^il ii 


c,M3 HTO: for and Wft for 

48a, M3 frwrftaid.for f^W%ri%, ^ for 

b,M3 Tl^o for *rfts«ran.d 

^n^for fn^rrf^RHR; 


44, M3 omits. 

45a,M3 S OTTOW 

c, M3 PTO^: for 5mt5W^: 

d, M3 sprtawf* 

46a, M3 ‘iHl'i. for H& for 15: 

c,M for jppr 
47b, M3 «W®! for *K% 








m ^m\\ ii 


493, M for ^ 

51a, M3 p^rf5?% srefft: 

b,M3 3q5Rt3Rjfgft: 
52b, M3 °#FC for 


54a, M3 »E*tf for n^n 

b, M3 «H«bfcKi: for *tf*bstF$I: 

c, M3 cwrfeff%: for the above, 

d, M3 for b<sl«*a I 

55a, M3 W for STWR 




mfk ^ nwt qftw 

mmiM * ii k^ II 


?m ixmi 3 ** *raw * 

f%£r ^sMt’s^ffri # u 5? n 


58 and 59, M3 omits. 
60b, M3 *rmr for *tOTT 
61, M3 omits. 






68-66, M3 omits. 




^Fcfi^tor wm znrnm m M n \s° 11 

T%F^FT% f^r 5f sp% | 

3T31FT ^r*S5T ^ 3iZ#TT WI ?!fft 5PT %J[*Rr || || 


II ^ II 

( aTO» ) 

wmm §*r^ \ 

^Fftissr wfwfl m & * 

WFCFFTC 1?TC$T TRRr3R^J II ^ II 
w J?3r w 
m ix m wt 'tnt I 
1 HI ^ppTcT ’TFTf ..' 

ww mi wtm ii \s» ii 

pnft fei% iswfff 
m*m t mm i ^fe r rei i 


70b,M3 3'T1%TT for i&litktl 
a, M3 *TTR? <??[<SR(Rl for tbf 
71b,M3 ^aK^frf for *BR ®jjrt 
bM3 for sr%*RT 

73b, M3 KgTfTOT for ’S'RTOT 


e,M Mi’i'fl) for 3f»rat 
75a,M for 3® 

b, M3 TOlwr for aKTO 

c, M8 #T for 


«rg: spH 


wm 

iw ^rt II ^K II 

H rf tai ^r frfrt » i 
s# 3# ^ <rt wot? *RR*r? ww* ii ^ n 


^fi?TO ^rroiRr 
gc^jprff sr^rat m$t ?ttwt ^rrct 

s^niorT I 

sissjftf wm *rfer Awfe* vwf^^RTJ 

?TfT?Xf^r fwf^rT- 
^r? shttcr II «w n 

^ m{I^uR^A l 

t'OTR H^plgg II \9C II 

*ot$ dm si ftpipt srr ?$?#jt i 
MR SSTOte HR#^RWl|{ II ^ II 


mm$\k dm si 


%wrrc 


#Rltel Wfef $RWi#RR# || <Co || 


3?(k*n# %^r ?PT WR 3*R WR f*R w? i 

mm $m f^wkftsr w ^ ^ w* n *1 n 


76, 77, M3 omits. Readings in 77 are 79M3 b,M3 SF*sg' swft *3 ^ 1 
hopelessly corrupt. 80, M3 omits. 

78b, M3 ^fTFKlfw: 81,82 readings are very corrupt. 






spi^ra ^ ^ ^ *rft^ II II 

(siref%{ 


83, M3 omits. Beading are very corrupt. 84d,M 'tra fpr*nw 





II 3 II 

5F wji II S II 


la,M3 for ^TTW: 








IUEJ53 


9d,M3 for ^ 

10a, M3 fP for ’wk 

c, M3 ##OTT (?IRW) for in M 

d, M3 ^ for m 
11a, M3 3% for 

b,M for a n^I%: 

b, M3 Silk: for ST15 ' " 
o,M3 '"Sflkff for ^tkrat 

d, M3 ^3^ for ^ 

12a, M3 skfiTC for WfiK 

e, M3 for ’jf%mrg5*r 


d,M for 
14, Not found in M3. 

15b, M ®£° for °*&° 
c,M3 Wlf OsretftO k'spf ^Nio for 
SS1T f%SR; =^Ffo 

16, It is fragmentary and missing in M3, 
17a, M3 §H for SH; M3 for 

c, M3 m- f^T 3 ^ 

d, M3 for sTOf : 




wmmmMmMmmmm 




19a, M3 sen for 
Cl, M3 for 

20,21, Missing in M3 
23b, M3 for 


21c, M *TP?i for *TO in M3. 
25d,M3 #1 
26b, M ; §r®rr: for 
27, Missing in M3- 







^ - _y_— , 

[WIIHWOT*^ SW : H ^ II 


?wraiflr *Fm* II Vi ii 


; mw® H ^ II 

I miprn%iT^R *r ii ^ a 

§mm fww 

g ga^ i ^ i 

mi m mKifa pRrerot 

raffia totchw n \t u 


30a, M. 55ep?T for 3# in M3 
Slc.M Wl<$ for the lacuna, 
33,34, Missing in M3. 


37c, M3 goiTf^t^ for 
d.M^for 5f 








4, M3 omits, 

5d,M3 

6a, M3 for .*W«*W 








ii&UE 


3PTf?T <JW<K 


113.M3 *m$m. for TOM'fcR in M, 
and W# for SP# . 

12a,M3 «rt^ST for 
c,M TO for 


d,M for 

15d,M3 TORTT for TORTT 
16,17, Not found in M3. 
18d,M3 5T!^Rf.for aflUw 









*r ft OTft l 
^ l^rr ftwfrswrawwT: IR 


*reiw ii ^ ii 


d,M *Rr for fef in M 
28d, Readings in M are very eorrapt, 
those in M3 are given. 


20a, M3 for sfe?lT 

21, M3 omits. 

24c, M3 for ftM «tftcT 
25c, M3 has & ^T%it 











XUREl 


3la,M3 tor 

32-34, MB omits, d is not clear in M. 
32, M is not clear in d tor the lacuna. 
It has 










% mm smtonftw: 11 » ( 

ar w^mt wre#r #y^r f^ i 


49a, M3 TOWTM for 'OTTWlM 
50, M3 omits. 


41,42,44,M3 omits. 
46a, M3 R'lt^ for 










fmm i 

m p¥: I W srt ^pppft *rf& II M it 

iron #jwpri<$r u H3 ii 

fkmi wm i^rw rw 5 ^ i 

tenft h H 

f^Tffte^Arr^rferf i 

*RH %Rr: sm^s^ II HH II 

WRT wPffRSf iTCfw! ! TOprcn I 

pRf ^T<TW%i li II 

sqfaf qf f ^qq^ - q q fi^nq qqwl %Rr: I 

feraR s#r q^qiqT iiH^n 
|W PWT P?lM 1 

srtoi f ^roRpT *ftf wipi li v 11 

^fT towRRrRrf ft*|q 

pR^ ^OTi: l 

#1 3 # ■$ 3 i*r«fcr- 

^ PTO% ^rRro^ H VU I 
*<qgTO% mm qrept#- 


64d,N begins with the last word. 58e,M3 fen for fenT, M3 »rffer for 
a, M3 ngsWRj. for «rfeo 

S6.M3 omits. a, M3 QnrfeKfeferar fct: 





3, M3 grtarrat for s»wkji 
cd,M3 ^ and *53: for W and *13 
6a, M €*n*Rrarft*ra M3 wramf*m 

c, M3 *F?T«raf and 

d, M3 to for 



5T*TOi Wl’ i 


w 

tp#pppir m 

py-.-ft £± * _«_£& 






^ranFRi 


^ II c u 

s^tt m$ wm rfre; a p# srcaRrcf Mw H ^ n 

qp^^^pi^qr^q^T«ITS^ WR RSTRhK I 


swi^rf^PRRrf 


b, N sra^lt gSS &§ n©: M has ^ 
and 

l'4a,M for OTP% 

c, M H for § with %^R: 

15, M3 omits. 


7, M omits 7 cd and 8 
10d,M W& for 5^5; M m for WT 
c,M3 ^r: forf^gl: 
lid, M3 ftWtTg for fiRHTO. 
12d,N *m for mti 
13a, M3 omits; N % for m 







is suggested. 

24e,N OT^FTt, it may be read sqf^PTf 
25a, M3 for 

26, M3 omits; b,M #<e*RT: format??: 


17a, M for ^ ;: y* 'S. 

■ b,M55^for®%cfR 
21b, M for feq 3<3«f 

b,M has ^fcfera? N for which 







**rc*ift mk far: wr sfaqpr iff : u 3° n 

farrcrc<3# #iwi i 


%gPTCT WH^Mfl^ R ^^TOPP 
#: <r£ sffifa ^ 


q< » lM ?#» *g#a qr utof MVH 


31a, N M3 ^ 

33d, M 5^ for ^ 
c,M awn for 5&5 Iwrt 
34b, M3 f%««Wi for R«H*i^ 

c, M ^Rltf^^Jt f# for *?#f 

d, N 33ft for 33ft 

36c, M #rs u ra« for ?r 3^# 


27a, N 33*355 for Wf3 
28d,M <5*nsJS for 
29a, M3 for ftfe 
b,M *g33<^ 
b,M 3R5 for 353 .; ^ 

30a, N 331%: for 331f<3: 
d,N TO for 33, 







37a, M3 omits. N Show3 lacuna for ^ 39a, M3 omits. a,N for 

|§§ b,M3 N 5Braf: for sfsrerr: 

38b, M for farm-, M3 1^65*3 40a, M3 for fTRfiSf 












9a, M3 for 

b, M & N fely for 

c, N for 

10, M3 omits 

a,M 1 W for 
lld.M sfew: for *&3I: 
12b,N swr for 3m: 
a,M5f%.for«#^ 


o,N shows lacuna for 


M3 for 

d,M3 

16, M3 omits. 
b,M yRthiy for yRhiixj 

a,N 









mzmzm mm mm 

„„; v ,,,_ - - 

!RrwrwTJ q^sPT^m 
<prfsr qftro 


^fq wm m ^qf%ww ll RR ll 

*ri ^r #: I 

# mw$® ^ ii r\ n 

pftpnpff#^ 

3R*# H f w s R gq ^ t v mmw * ftWIK! II W ll 

wtft wmw. I 

f^rm q#$: 11 r\ ii 

M flTfaft TOM ?IK 3MT3J 

wft <reH ll ^ ll 

3 get for gift 24b, M3 ft# for *T # 

WWW for wsm 25b,N OT?nt for TOH 







£nrer lii^nroww n*m ii ^ ii 

^wm f^n f*?*m 11 3 ° 11 

wfc qfiqr$g4 ! ^fT pi *n%%; I 

##rr gwM CTft ii n 



Ififi ^ WM II II 

pipww- 


38b, M ’W for *Bi«r 
Id the colophon M3 bas #®t lor «£teT 









5 r^#r * % II « 11 


9b,M has ftf§RT for which Itet is suggested, 














SF^ffSpn 

11 ^ 11 

qrfar to*h U ii 

^froTOi* faW 

fKtfSfSft ^ { H ^ H 

f<y|ft4to4tfa fl 5 ^ 

SR*? Mfafam ! 

M^ipt wti ni<s 

q^r format Mftt 11 ** 11 

jt^f^it mfc mfm raft « (l 


. 


12b, N begins with 12b reading 
c[ f M2 for* the above. 

13*M3 omits cd and begins with 17 
14a, N 3^ for **5^ 
d,Mft^ior%t 






I5a,M®R2^ for ^ 

c, M shows lacuna after W&N, com- 
pleted by N 

d, M shows lacuna before com- 

pleted by N 



WTO q&i 


srpwIto 

mzfo wwn ps^ ii ?h ii 

*fRwi w f^PTfMI#! TO 


o[f^TO^W^f%^ W>®ZW 

Wftz&fk ^^T^fTOTO II ^ 

SPSf^TOTO Tfw^? %ITO* 

qwpppnfa froft 5 % tott 

;rft TOf pptrrorfl ll ?<? II 

S'ffi: ^Hf TO froRft I 

^l^g^rp^TOWf 

ffTOR*| II 1 % II 

«rftaiwwiiM totosto*. I 

^RTOWeR*^«PCT1TOi 

II *o II 


16b,Mfe^r for $ 

17b, N 3^M^forfiWR# 

18a,M <#R^ «rfen for l tfe»9W i^rr 
19b, M WWf for Wf m-, N ftffT forfw 
20 b, N TWWT for WTO 


M3 WH^for 
c.M fare for I^W 
M W for TO 
cl, M3 WRUor *WI 


\W 






i 



’ ' : 

21d,M for 

d,M%forfe 



22d,N $5 for 5® 

24d,M srfifrRffor atgro 



281), M S® forget 

d,M for W5W 



c,M for W 

25,26, M3 omits 

I 




HI J 

1 








26d,M for 5P&: 

27b, M for 
28b, M gwfeTO for ISTfom 
b,M3 swstffa for 5R# fef 


c, M gg^TOPi N WWW M3 
29, 30, M3 omits 

30c, M for 

d, N *#•* forH^: 











II \\ n 

s?l$#<rp? if 

^piiwif^pw i 

5froS^i mm i wm^ H 33 »i 
3FHf«c3 f*iwr MpjWi^r 

to $ft$n ^n%%^R'i^T i 

s*rft *r wm n mmk w$mm n 33 ii 

tot m i 

li 3» H 

f sm^f^nrol 

mm s#r rwto: i 

3#T[f^TO 3 $prto ml- 

#ITO^TJ toi sp: i^r: II 3H II 
fyrfiRWT^Mp^f^^ <ra# 


31a,M ^3f for jfOf 34b,M3 ?K$ for TO* 

<$&,£[ «TsJfW'll^!i« for ^l*8#ipr 35d,M ft*RWT: for ft*RPiT 
«,M3 *tvm for Mll^for §e: 

38, M3 omits; b,M is not clear for <wft M3 fiPRWt *ig: 353 : 



t 

*PT: 





^T^TBT 


36,M3 omits; b,M WW^rfffimTOTO- 
e,N < Tt°rrfTt for if^JW 





tot? ii 3 ii 

%mm mmt to mt '% ^ n 2 11 


^raT wgkt <& ii % ii 


pwpw \\c \ I 

5d,M8 ^Ci3Wf for 


f?T N ®PtaacP 









m 11 \ 11 

mm mt ^r^w: hr i 

H!^5^f^nfeT% RF%TOR^#RFT^ II *° II 
?Hi^IRi #«H3Rm JRffJ I 

f#pftw#w #Rte n U li 

wmt i 

rf^frI#* i^mnt mmik *fr wm* H ^ H 
3RI1 ?nwrf¥%Wl T%%' 4 W? ^ 3 % f3%TR[ i 
&rarftasift4ta<n5 ^?t^niwiff%^r m?r il 11 
<r?r: ^R[ ^fefTOT<H l 

#$ z%wsm it ilwffe II ?» II 

WRT RSTh^FJ ^RFIRF^T R*Rfl$ ^PtfWRTH I 
s%*: ^T#spF# fen ?3%?Rnwi: II M II 
Ws fssSte $mmi i 

fefelfeSHK li ^ II 


wm fcm f i ^FR i R vvH $r#r mm *f*j n U it 

: TO for *TO 16e,M 3TTOi for ; 3^W 

: =sraro: for ^TRS^ d,N for ?*PKT: 

! omits; c,N 35RT for *3*% 17, M3 omits; a,M <KT for ^ 

; to for TOT: 19d,N ^ * *n% 



mmm tot ftfifaPFwt 

mm pi 3 3 11 

ir^RFll #swt w$i I 


20, M3 omits; c,M «i«?g for =gl%3 
22.M3 omits; a,M % for 1% 

MI iTOS for 

24&.MN $P(?TO for WTO 










$?2ff 3rq% I! \ 


im 11 ^ 11 

m% Wf m i 

Jrpftj jrfr^f n ^ n 

3TR5^ *F^OT%^F? 5Rff % ^?Ft&T I 

s^mftRT ^FPff^c ft 5 ^ ii 33 ii 

w$r sps*tt: %m ft^3F% l 

foft wi# mi wt w#^*ni 3# 


sirerw ft *r TOftr: II 3^ II 


1 30a,I\ T gsRW for p^WR , . 

37b, N *%*n*TCF for^RK^IWI 


* b,M ^Tlft: for «nf^f ; ■ 

38b, N ^Tfor’ffiT 


Jl 31a, M3 ffOTT for WSW 

40a, M for 


i 


m 







mi fkwm, i 

wf^rf m f^frit #n n %\ ii 


Pffi^fWR^T igm&mi 5rr gwtfwt i 

fltwifeisipsnft ii *\ 11 

__ « fs _ •*• _£ ^ , 

mi*ni mR wr^Jmr 


Wc.N^for’ST 

44ed,M fgqT^l^for SOTSfera: 

42b. N *P^for «T^ 

4'5,.M3 omits; a,N ^ for *PK 

d.M^anftforW *J 

46b, M ftfigmcn: for 

43a, M *m for *m 
c,N \i for Jr? 

47a,N for ^ 








R?$sRpr prPT 3 wm T 3 II H 

r .... irL ' V /UN. - .. j FN «\ < . 

JfOTT TO5 TWWOTFraTSR | 
TOFT ITT ?T^T%% i rep$ # jfcr 

SWKgwwHw TIOT W$ ^^RTT RTT^T | 

wref^ci ^ 4 fTR: ii \s it 


6b, M OTMS^' for W’rals# 
d,N ^mfor 
7b, M tf'-m for apg: 





wt^r: 



1# m W^ lull 

^%rate%^q#^RT: i 

H% wm l^r w&m wtti ll ^ II 

wi: wm fctot wm\ i 
sm: sf^r mt% M*t it \o ll 



^wq m wzti sw ^ ii U ii 
jrf^rw: =^% i 

sr^wi' '#i*nf^n w*?: ute ^k ll $3 ll 

tofu l 

W^ ^ sqf^r II ?«ll 


WTfk ^ ^kfw *r: ii ?\9 n 

^#5r ^fk%wtFJrfk%^r i 

1»ir# JflfMkf w: f5ik hot *ot#h ll ^ ll 


83, N ^Wfor^R^ 

10a, M ^f: for v *; .;?';£ 

11, M3 omits; c.M 'ri^tct for trfl^RT 
13c,M mi for 


14, M3 omits; a,M ''ffP. for ^OTP. 

16a,M^T,for p: 

l7o,M Psrrao^ for psnpt 










' ~ ■.-XIV- " ^ ^ X» « 

l^r i^ft g#r ^ n wi ^ Rrhr; n $% ll 

srst *fr Rratei: Mpu^i^if-i I 

tft fq^rgTss^f upr to# *rRw 11 ^ ti 
sprr tort: $% qpT f#to<& : l 

rrM# ii ^ n 

WTI rr M I 

gif I 

wi ^^h^ttRt: ll ^ ll 

TOTf^RSTRT p#^RfTOrs?|^ I 

TO% RnfcreMf wt **r*r* w?w* ii n 

pr ^r^wt jrit# ^ifr^t i%r sftf i 

5rf#3RTf m n ii 

5r^R^fipTpjfRip^^f mm ll ll 
*njft jrfw *r*rrt: wn PgfRR m*&m i 

vmK m mt ^rwip wiw ^sg^R; i 

m #t f%mw> wm n ll 


19b, M StfeT for =50^ 

20a, M3 ®pw3 for «W W^m. 
b,M3 mfo for mk 
o.M ^ for 3ft; ^KRiT for f^fTT 
21b, M $ for M WlfUor *RI^: 

d.M €T%%ft for Wf4ft3tft 
22, M generally has « where is ex- 


pected. 

b,M3 ^reat for =srre fat 
25, M3 omits; c,N IPRRft for *PW=3 
26b, M3 mt for 
276, N for MS ■ 

5RW: for the reading given above 



w^rr m fam t i 

M mm^ n ^ ti 

i^r^rM fkmmm' qflrer ptpw i 

*m % * g^n ^ 11 3 ° ti 


top i^Ri^rr ^ 11 W 11 

fesR ftrofa ^RTR OT?^ f^R[ I 
prof h^ttr ffe[ wf I # ^f*ig 11 11 

5 ? f^ F WR ^iMw TSfzpj ^ $Tf$R?^!i 33 SI 
TTTMf^p^F^ <1% mt *p 1 
3 [j% <qfcr«tft: *r ^ iM^:ipp?TOf^ 11 3 v si 

sttrosrf^p **f*T w p^r^Pc n 3 H 11 
w «rpt 5 iw ^ 1 

jj^r»r#r stosstt *rffor jrf^r ^ 11 33 11 
srqf^r ^pn#?PTT sroran fossgfo: l 

scr?ft «Pi^ ^r^PT^ntR^^r 11 3 ^ n 

ftsrcn: tofcs v&tft *t ^ =tor 5 =q^ <Krcfa[ 11 11 


%?pif wft wf&{ ]U5 11 

37c, M ^ =^I^ for ’ 

38, M3 omits. 

39a, M for 

c,M mv% for ci,M %I for %3 


29c, M3 ^ for *fft 
d,M SFBK for HHm 
33c, M ^ for »TT% 

34a, M3 for WTftiftfr: 

35b, N *P*Ef 









-,.,-_ rr -. r . .. . , ry „ ,..,...-.-4 

totstcht wwn if j Tsrwi^T 
struct mi w 


f N q ftqrifoa : 11 3 11 

mm n m ^#rsrt * m mt 









^ qsmnpft 5 * :<1 ' 

*prtow #r#n: fki#^ ^ 

waarg awtoiw 11 '" ' 


AfMkfk 


^i%fkf i^r q 

fwwfw *c w$m < 0 # 5#^#^ 

snst#^ mn in 

5? ^1 g«5f: ^ts?qtk *fi SW«.*Mfe 

^ff ;* k ftffym h * ■ 

pw 

WJkfM fkrt swnkk 1 

.gtEyjm 

#$tr m iTFTTfef ptsf^rfwpn 
SOT P m r wm <r# promt 1 
fTO r f%trr f?rarets#fifk m f t 

#f%wk ^t roi H * »» 


5ft N *W oi swt: X =P? !..'i & K '’ *» 

c,M i§R0%- for Ti. M 1 , u^ 

l,i[^l .'v=r ; ;.x ■-■■X'x ■■..■■ ; 




s,& 


snmfnRf 

fcapRP 

WT3 fSRts^ r^Rfepoapn HUH 




ftpwr sun# ap *Rtia; HUH 
Ifd^w fNwnsj if; 

iproi; foair siiftfro; i 
mwpttappw 5pp if; 

M^tRt £pafer? f*nit huh 

$4 apt; &w irafe 

WCf%WT ^ TOW I 

tttwlTW ^TPTT iPT W 

if^pr#HFn%^ a^rw; p ii?^ n 
a^JtRTfgf 3PpRt t«W THaPRTT 
f^5R«jj: atfit sr Tpmrnj i 

fasrfaw * 1 % fawa; n U n 





$rrw it Mfa ^ w?( i 


10a, M *f 'n^n^RT for ^iWRi 12,M3 omits; c,N *fT for *TWf 

Ua.N *RRf for 3TTO 13, M3 omits; e,N for 

c,M ®wwvt for 33*rr«Rr d.M s^r for 






q^: <nf%ft#r II SH 

is \A rv .... . ^ 


R^PR^qw 5 fit fk$mfo ft% i 

3 3*1# M # * ^^P!l% II ?$ 
ifesgwr m 

STRST <R*n =T 3 RfWfo T5 I 

fqfeu $n 




$ iprpR 


13c, M3 ®T^ for ^f1%S 
16a, M =# for ^ 

c, M W ^fPKWfPtT for WW W ^ *W- 
OT 

17c, M Itifef for f^ftw 

d, M % for 

18a, N W for *TfWT ' 


M Wf% for W 

b, N for fGT; N W«ITf$: for st 

. <hj» 

«nsra: 

M 8RSWRT N 3f3R?3 

c, N ^ 3 . for <15 'ftgsrq 

d, M ^fT for ¥T: 





tlGfclCtUf.CETffilill 


21e,M3 3WT for ^T 
fir for fif: 

23b, M $ for 

24.M3 omits; a,N fiMf: for #r% 


25b, M fc#r for a^ffiW 
M ^rRl^vr^^ for JtR^PfRPi 
c,N gf% for 





tjrwt w 

#sw%iw $nft i%?r m w> n ^ ss 


w I^d^T to# sra mft 

f#3 toroid ^r ti rc it 

%p#rm pi ^p^r^gi- 

p ^tf%3* *pitF% f^r? wm%t i 
f^5WNt mm TT*TR#mm^# 

5f ^pRtf^rrs^r? imn f^rmr n ^ si 
si# wf$t ^1 WfF^ pt pmfp*! 

US p^r ftp I 


28, M3 omits; b,M =^ for TOL 
27a, M **3 for 33; M *tff for 
b,M *S3f for Jftfo'M sfe for 


e,N m S#3T 3f: 

29, M3 omits 
d,M for ft«Krf3: 







mfm m ^ m 

fagfiTOy # ^r?n m* i 

f%f*pr fl fr 

i^w ^rifefif^sfqf q qrfmt n ii 


d,M fvT for ^T% 

34a, N ^ for final ®n 
b,M % for 331: 

N breaks off at S of d 
X¥ 9 a. 

<3, M3 3i1*R; for *Ktf*R: 


3 la, M3 ftp for f*#, M2 *R53 for ft?*? 
M cWI for TO 
b,M for 13 

32 of M is 31 in N; M3 omits. 
a,M fft for m . ' . . ; ; . 

e,M ftfK3 for 







-* _»V S. 

^ ?raT 333F33 

fwrat 

pf^r fkwm ^ *f w: H H 
it 3 spPpu- 
Wit 3 wi^l 

f^ ^q#F%Rt W #f%f^S3T n ^ II 

wrf^p sft^ w 

wri^#t ^ w wnpsii 

|f«Tt f^n: i^t is n 


p WTFSTFTf ra^pfid^ II 




. -nr-x-r l- -rmr-rrr-A- > 

§1# $SWfi 

i sNl fofo *r[# u 3 n 

mt *m mwmfc* foMfcro 




rr ^pp m 

ft il% II V9 II 

M^iprki^rt m ^ mm 
m m mm m$s FRi^l ^|H%: i 
'^m\ sw# mn ’#?>? 

STRJswf JPfRR ^ if^lWT II ^ II 


8, M3 omits. 

9, N begins with 1# of 9a, after the, 
break beginning with XIV* 33 


6e ? M3 m^^mim^ioT the reading 
^ given above ' 
d,M3 for WR* 








t?^r- *5R&* 



10b, M wr for TO r 13bN for the above 

for 14, M8 omits; b,N for the 


lld,N^lfor% . : :. 

above 

12b, M *ff for «?W |h>: 

o,N 3N? fWf for ^#R5*r 

d,M U for ^ 











mmf i 

wm mt 

ms&Fti ^55#r ^F^rrawr II u 


oti wh: li H ll 


b,N f^rwt for ?OTHWT 
19, M3 omits; 

d,M for M qfifer: for »KKt 
M 'itera: for ’#RTf s *r: 








tr^gr; *rrb 



Wm WilpWfFsn II Ro || 
test: fi^iwr^T tetnrR 
te f#^PRnpp*F^ i 

stef W tester ## fRR#- 

pte R3#$ II Rl II 

ter ter irpft# tetls *tr$: i 

te#?: wr 

^Rt i*f: snte rapte 11 ii 


20a,M 3$ for N #i5T for %3T 
b»N mm for TORI 
21c,N for 3%«f 


22a, M 3*3$ for mk 

2Bb,M ^T^wSfefr for «nS^t *nsf$WI 




26a,MS€for g*sf; M 


b,N#Cfor3W: 
27a, M ^ for ^ 
b,M for =3T5 
cd, missing in M 
28ab, missing in M 









Eatu 


[HtelKyl 


d,N S3nn. has ^ forffe 

33, M omits; found in N 
34a, M 5W8J for 
M for gp[T: 

35c, M <5wt for €f»Tt; M ssfjp# for 
d,M for fell 


31a, M W for M 

c,M M for WE; d,M m#?K5 fo r 

32 Not found in M 
Quoted in Skm. ii, 713; N WOT: 
Sim. *RWT:; N ^RhsER^ Skm. p5- 
RraM 







j^rr ftmt I 

sktotc ## 


1% <TC|J JTCf«#f)[ IlfiftTCi 


T W ^ WTT 3^?t^WTC 

prcra pitch vk n 

*TFI#TF ^WTCi il^t #$TCTC I 


36, M omits; found in N. 

37, M omits; found in N. 

38, M omits; found in N. 
39a,M ’era: stiff: for 


M °ff fflff for STOff 
40e,N Iff for ^ 
colophon ; M fftff for swiff 









M mi a 3 a 

# tot: i 

*n wm W0mm wi *r$Rf a 3 a 

WCTTf *nRr *fPI^ I 


2c, M3 TOS for =?re^; a,N ^ for f%? 
3a,M WS*«r for : TOf?r: «3; b,M ?!3OT 
WRWJ: for W: HTWHI:; d,N 
o‘*3Pn: for OTT: 








it n 

p4 mmn I 

*lpramtss! w?: wit II ^ II 

$%: 'btwi <nfarcs WTfM^J l 

*n fs[f% n to \\ 


Tf^tMT wrw #w p#? I 
Wl|sf^^5f WT ^Tt f^T%: II H IS 
3F^T M ^ wf 3TJ I 
WWPTCT PTWP WP& SI \\ IS 


d,M 3TTE3T for **n1§I3T 
12c, N fi'Wf for *r%S5T 
13a, N for ^fq=W 

b,N qg: for 33T 

ed,N mi 33T3313«[ 3*3: #«ti6rri?(% 

14a, M 3R5R[ for 3*?f 
15a, M € and ®333: for 3*33: 

cd,N f33s0PIT for ®tfadR*(a1 


7d,N f3KT for §3K 
8b, N ns5c[...'im%: for s^... 1 ^: 
e,M for P*C 
9,M omits 

10c, M for 30:, d,M 3^ RiRl 1t*f: 

f or *331*1. 

11a, N for\% 

c,M $3131313? for $313T 3J?R? 






?mi IN’ i 

% 5#: II U 


i7d,M mmm i dM?p; 

18, M omits “^;;^--.''::-y 

19b, M g for ^ 

20d,M: wfw: for 
22®, N Wif% for HWf% 




if* nf ! ii 

eMibcseMMkc 


y*ra 

mmMD 

Eggjw 

kS*fS<?l 




W~ jr- r w~r; | 


r i M" tj i fjvgwj raj j 

fti | 


jr; ftiirjr 

rjjjpB 

K « mf% a* f f"»jrg g| r- A 1 

KS9H|RHk^RHHHHC^I 

If? *q A** ipi r jf ' wjsj.f 

r* i J 





'frsw sht: 

^ mmi i 

II RV9 II 

Trfs^nS: jr*$i l 

sfts*} s^frra ^#sn§4 ll R<: II 

ill I# fspii I 

w% fepppgiM to?? II ^ II 

^i^raPRitrs4 m$si 5f#4 m \ 




SR^eq^fTOJ TOW IpPTP I 

^ % fiw 3 # wt^jtj ll ^ ii 
TO^ffen ^ ^frt' differ grot I 
I =qi^TMT I^TM I #TtTOI*?% II ^ II 

^ ^ I m&m l 

STMJR^Rrl ft ft§# #j 11 3» II 

#RRlM ^ ^TC£ ^TT I 

Wt $t*j| ll ^ ll 


$#5 spi fom 


27a, M 51? for 5? 

b, M #?T for #3T 
cd,M is very corrupt 

28,29 Not found in M 
30b, M *l#*f for 

c, M 15 for f®r 


d,M fH^sg^for 
31b, M 5?#s?i^forW# 

33,34: omitted in M 
35a, M *mi for rT W5. 
c,N ^ for §®5t 

36d,N for the above 







*mk i 

f% gftr 11 ^ 

ft?# ffo %SI# qiWTIF7%s||% i 

m^mm ft m wmmv tft^ u ^ H 


TO^RfT FTORT 33TC^[?T i 

win to H s* n 

sr€ ?f*? ? ?F?f% I 

slw ft ?mmt wt^T ii ii 

sran&mrM ?t fro^r m I 

imt TO[ u a? ii 


d, M3 ffl: for «§#: 

41a, M for srprass# 

b,N for swt 
42 Not found in M 
44e,M 5?WTR: for *5Wf HTfR^ 

a,M3^, MSS form 

44 Not found in M 


37b, M m for 39. 

38b, M $Rt for «f^Rt 

c, M 3# for 

d, M foxgfH 

39c, M N #ff, for which *rWT: 

suggested 
40a, N for 






FIT teto ^CiprT I 

l u n 


^#r Fnstosr ^nter ^ ll H 
swf^Rr likraifwf^ f 
^ft ^TRT WH It *A{ II 


^#sn^f 5n$#c <rrfw 11 H3 it 
% f? ^1 ^TFrifnr 5ff^T#R SRIt i 
WWW# 3T f^% ^TJmt ll w it 


47c, M fntrlS: for f% 

49d,N #n: for ^PTT: 

51c, M W? for W 
d,M itm for 
M *P# for^ 

52b, M 3^W<-^for apJKWW; 


53 Not found in M 
54a, M VI Mig for ■'tftlPfl 
d,N ®T«T for ^ 

55 Not found in M 










57a, M for OTK#f? 

b,M 3 <j%Fr: for H: 

58ab,M fk ft ^t '«rW7q SgK 

e,M^j-for moiM 

d, M for 1Sra#% 

59a, M TOW for 'mWTC 

b,M R %-'+*> for Push'S a; ::'t. 

e, M for 

d.M^forW 


60c, M f-TTJ7f for f4fa 
61b, M for W$ 

for UK 

62 Not found in M 
63b, M for ^ 

64b, M for the above. 

65a, M for Kfqfq 

c,N <§*f for #t 
N for 







j:j1 . rj ., _ . , ■- » ^ £ — -A , I 

fpi qwroqwrf \\\A\\ 

w stst W I 

5 H to 'Enrra ll l 


1 *w[W « 


sr#TRfcn m. i 

sr#i % ^T^r f% ti wo ii 


OTPT^^nil w*f u it 

5f wrf ^ u nsr ii 

3FW M: $ ^ 5 ^PTt I 

qiatqsprtf fl sfSi ll ^ n 
ifest mm, mi i 

55S«5T 5*p7T# 5 ^ m n vs» II 

srf^ifq^ir m 3tfIt fti# i 

5155 Mj || vsh II 

€rs^ gfon^Efig to # i 

TOmraiiw #s*rai#t to u ^ H 

66b,M an^:...^: for awSt:...^: 69,70, Not; found in M 

a,N mzm for atWT^ 71 o,M s# for Wfl 

67 Not found in M d,MTOTO3*rTI3T 

68a, M for 5STOW 72d,M TOSf#6^ for 

d,M for 73,75,76 Not found in M 









II w II 

3Tn^ Mt #tf 3; cff i 

Mows wr h ^ ii 

Im^Tfwr ii ^ ii 

wi iMW l<$) Mftfs ^ ^ i 

#iwwi ^ II Co II 

ftirct MmM i 

^ I AM HhA II c? ii 

sr^hi |wn^ 1 

fTOTOi it c^ n 


77, cM WI3# for'K#:?! ^ 
78b, M % f|[€fsv^%!« 

a, M m for *Wf 
79a, M f*F# for S 5 # 

b, M «T^rar for 

c, M w for fsrf 
80,81 Not foaad in M 


82a, N '&&■ for ®n*®-f% 
b,N gtf firaf for irfwf. 
a,N sn^pNci: lor gl^TO 
84M, Readings are very corrupt 
85a, M ffi^U^PTRt for the above 
o,M for WIK^: 


spf: 





m to? tos* ii w n 
3 TTOT mt hm n v^, 11 


86b, N SWT for m 

c, N for fHw sp# 1 !? 

89d,N 5f% for amfef 
91d,M J*SFW: for Jififiw: 

92bjM #lf for #ffo 

d. M tmo for 7W> 


93a, N 5137^ for 

d, M ^Tf%3T: for STl^T: 

94b, M for 

e, M vmf for 7T*ff 
95, M omits 



■N , . g 




p^n^Ftet ^li ^ I! 

^rf^rtr^f i 

?$0 fSrfefgte mmw^ u ^ u 

^ ^ #WF$: H V li 

OTTf3[% TO% I 

fir^kw ^ #? ?m$m n ^ n 

^ Vtt<4.^4 ^ ^i{|^c^T^ t t 

srmt tepstf f%wit(^) ^ ti ?°<» H 

i% ^^itK^f'^f<5f * 

3^ irfT *k ft^n§3^ li ?«? H 

3^qiEfr^#^*qffaw4 t H l°R II 
553HNWM 4 ^TS^lff^fe: | 

s q^: ^ ^r: »l ll 


: II ?°ttll 



98, M omits ab 
97a, M t® =? for 

b, N omits ^dw 

c, M Ift: for 
98a, M tw; for g* 

b, M^nwPi^ 

c, M JilW for *?%r 

d, M 5T «$ for *Jm: 


99a,M for and €TC for €R: 

M omits cd. 

100d,N %P«rafP*ra: for ftwii sRTOi:, 
101b, M °1^ 0 for °fT° and 55fpT for R*$d 
102b, M for ZFsFff, 

108, Not found in M 
104a, M TO for Wf 

b,M *jj for gjs^Ri^: 




ntopIs! smmvt si ii 

ssSfws# fOTaprf pil^i 

isnp^prf is M n 


sn^spfR^ ii %<>c ii 

-TV .. » ”V-„ ».._ » -- -i? V » ^-- 1 .. . , 

<ro«r spraTO*rcniRgra3 to i 


fagq& ^n% i 

»HR: 5TM WP II u° H 

S K frfefi STFT I 

sir fennftw ftr: u ? U 11 


RfSRft: for feff®®RE: 

c, M %: ^ 5Rf: for %: STF^PRi 

d, M SEI^t: for ES1%TP*. 

109-119, Not found in M 


106, Not found in M 
107b,M *rr®r for *TCR 
for 3*: 

108b, N *W$€ for »mk 




*FHR Of* 


i 




I 

M^n^pr^ stfRphft n w i» 

li I 

apron n w ii ^ ^ si 

snf§^ fepnfj qroro# *?fwr il t U H 

mtw pit wit to*p 3 $iot[ i 

*PP&sf«T pw Ii Wli 

si ii 

m& if# n$ sra^Bra^ i 

is W is 

smra*#fi wt w# s 
f¥%s^n %smTmifiii^f sftem^ii w n 
sftepil# nfrwni n^Tf*$ ror=r^ I 
=^l^r ^51% Mr nmra[ li W H 
mi I 



li l\u II 



♦ TO l 


^ TOMPI H HH II 


120b, N o^nfe^for oarfet 
121a, N W^: for W# 

W! for SFEBSt v.- i-tv;;: 
c,N totsgf^Rr«RT for the above 
122b, M 'Ttolftfo for which to 
TO*# is suggested 
e.M f*fTO for "RTRfB 


d,M ’itowtoiH. Cor the above 
123c, M Rto for =to& 
d.NaWr tofTWf, 

124a, N fs^S# for 

b,M to, N TO: for TOT, suggested 
125c, M Wrf#: for 5 TOS,3 5 $ : 




^r: w $ tetr: 

%?^^- 

%ifeRT^T ^ %%* II X$° II 

w jth^f% Irf’snrw^ 

frwr ^3^1: *T*K I 







le,M for 

o,M for m 

.. 

2b,N W&m for *twr 

5a,M^fori&CT 


a,M ® 3 rw for «rrut 

6, Not found in M 

1^11 

ijte&dings In M are very corrupt 


; ; ; i . 

; ' ; : ' ■ . " ' ; ;■/■ V' . 









p wmt n ^ n 

$*raWbr ^f ^=4 qi^q^iRT: g%TW IU II 
swft ^^ITR 33 | 

smrf^^ ^j%i ii ^ h 

WHF^t ^fentr sriiw w$s i 

fffcppTNrn II l ° 11 

^rf^ wn l 

^si%rwru^ it^k ^ II H ll 








7b, M sfll^for ®qg?rac 
<j*RET: for ®«HI: 

8a, M 3^05. for *Fm. 

e,M *W for %3 
9a, M 9Wf^ for €f5frf^ 
10o,M ^RWT: for *nW: 
11a, M 'pfRfi for «R$ 


12a, M ^^5: for 
d,M N grasn:, may be 
13, Not found in M 
14 The order in M is ba 

b, M vs'^dffe': for <3^fw5§[: 
15a f N WP for gWS suggested 

c, M for siiPfWI 




trr to* mm i 

snfswr ton ^fi ^mrfFT p 11 ^ u 

mm p i 

# *Hft#rWRWh PWP5: fwf^RSTSil ^ II 


#£ #WW5 II ?< H 
3«yR&^ pro*r: I 

Mflt^f iif: W^rf^l* wwk'' li ^ II 
%§w 1 

ll u 

mm% m§ u r\ 11 

ms fcs ferret i 

%^rt m gtjs ii ^ II 


ppphp^j h I! 

^pht i 

ftst H n 






iter srotar l 
m pft li R® (i 


w< 


iM wirj i 


25b, N %n$. for %W.> #ll: is suggested 

32a, N M 32 for % suggested ■ 

26c,N *# for $ 

e,M for .{■ 

28,29,Not found in M 

d,M for 

| 30a,M SUSOft: for «lft: 

33d, M WI for : ! 1 

c,M ?rrf% for nrs 

34, Not found in M { 

31b, M *& for m 

II 

There is lacuna in C |j 

||| g : 

: 





UR 


m§ TO^cisfiiT n n 

%mi $m?k wg$mi i 

5TFT qH%sf^r?n^^g; || \\ 

wwt Wls$ #* WTTORl^T II II 
mk srft ^:pp I 

^nMWTffTr pi tot: qiw^wprg: ?rcp aW i? n \c n 
siwfiw ftfl #pr%s&* jftf#r ftfoffts i 
3 f^i: to £rfi$i w^otjs ii ^ H 

^^iiwifi'^nir I 

*mm. itotor w«i^ s^%u «® ii 


sn^# tefcn# ^TO 5 ri^i 4 i i 

sstfeni pnfroift ii su H 


im ii 


*£Pt r^rfrwtftr^ I 

I H w li 



35d,N M ' 5 TTH for suggested 

36d,N arf^PUor 
37c, N for 1# '■; 

38d,N ;;i;>A 

40a, M f^%t: for fnfel .^- ; p 
41a, M m for *R 
b.W f $Sw!Kt for 35^1: 


c, M 5^'fSiPWfeRr^t 

d, M *nfi for *fl1% 

42a, M m for m 

43a, N for f^SKSC 
b,N 5W^;for*W:W 
a,N »?n w for 





3FRRH wPWIw* » 

ti ^ it 

w#f€% j^q%p^T% n vv3 it 


I^Hfor %®k 
b,N # ^TRt for i^sSPJ. 
51d,N for *lM*r 
52a, M *H? for W 
N S* for 5J? 
d,M W for p 
53, M omits 


45, Not found in M 
47a, N Wft’R for 
b,N for *nf#&P$! 

48b,M fft for *rft 
d,M <W<Rd for -4 i+hPw 
49, Not found In M 
-50a, N ?ik for 3ft 



pL_J 

,■■■■■.. TS, r> , ♦ 

WnTOWHI 


tlfRTspOT? 



54d,M 'mwm. toT 
55fa.M TO* for ^ 
o.M for 3SCT 
56, M omits 

57a, M m for TOl» 


M ^ ^Mfreppi for 
b,N for 
a,M ®p% for sfr ' 

Colophon in M has W 
omitting 3W; M has '*>!'%* for ^Pt I 




K\\ 53*b 

^rpfssf^#? fkm rewt gfa ii < n 

...f^ fl . , V V . , _ r ,... JL .,^ l s 

5JROT «M 9PR WWt l 

ft#if rar *FfFTO3( ii ^ ii 

i%ten^Fn *rti ifl ^ i 

^ ii ii 

^Rf ^n^nfrr i 

f^RRR WWW ( ) 

wsimmw^ ^iw^rtw i 
sn^% iii^^Wnf^iprr ii W w 

^ i 

pwto ii W it 

ii i% ii 

3|PS! I 

'%?%$& mt M ii SH it 

ftp fiW$%S#WW<U I 
m§ imimmi www 
h***wm %zm htmtm swisr^ i 

sffift^ ii $« ii 


8,Nofe found in M 11, In M follows 9 and in N it 

9a, M JWHI ftfta* for sfMtft *w is after 10, but it ought to be after 

e,M f^rfor^jrt 11 ■;:y : '.'::;'-- 

10,Tbe order in M is 11, 10 c,N *573^ for srt'jfSr 

c, M for W 12-15, Not found in M 

d, M f for # 16c,M %&, M3 for mk 






H ^ u 

#r n rr n 


22a, M gsRfaT: m for 3^t *^R[ 
cd,N «?3Si>RC for «!W^ 

23, Not found in M 

24, M is very corrupt. N is given, 
25, 26, Not found in M 


5Rrf§BRT 

c, M “ST®? for 

d, M ^5 for 
20,21, Not found in M 



aiiiEau 


33,34 Not found in M 
35a, N sff for 
36,38, Not found in M 


27d,M 


28h,N 

29-31 Not found in M 








zmt vm i 

% ir^Fim^fT ii ^ II 

( 3l3&T3IPtt ) 

w: I 

^ Wk l*5f3TJ ii ^ ii 

^ , li r . r .^-..^S-. f ^.. 1? S — r -^..- r -^. £ S~ l 

^n wrt m 1 

#* %fkf ?ni ;nft?r if#i 1 1 ^ n 
^t ^ ^ m vm i 


IU 3 n 


39d,N %feT for 
40-41, Not found in M 
42fe,N ^for 
N prig for 5^3 


43,Not found in M 
44a, M for 

d,M ^ for ^TR 5 ^ 
45-46,Not found in M 



Wo 


STH^r: *rrh 


frcTT mm mm w?mt i 

sfT^Tiw# mm n «\s h 

5f^fsr*qf?fi ?#rr i 

fTf*Hi ffT f4 phi l 

fM |f fFlf^nffT imil 





g 

^n^RT TO mt 


sitoiw*0*iwwsjig*¥u*to: li li 

tkwiiwwwi 

^TWW&IWT P$T TI5R3l^n II II ( i^r: ) 


sr s?r ^ gtw <p^qr 1 

m %r 11 $3 ii 


59d,M ?(WR for STO 
60-61, Not found in M 







m 



fat 1% i 

wit wm^ 5% a \\ w 


wwPI *m WW #^MRT u 
ffasmfk m m $m ifr i 
w% w& mm ^^%rr# n 


famt sc^tsft mffamt 3 fakzti w vr 11 


*n wu *mrFn *mmt 11 w u 


673, M m*& for ms?% 

74a,N SPIT for %«fT 

- — - — ; 

68.70-73, Not found in E 

74o*NiRmforf%g*n 

' 

;: 

' • ' •,: 








ifteT m i 

c* h 


srg m$t mi§m 


ifo: *r#s^ mm m$t n cr ii 
sr 5nf%% ^tt *tj *r ^Ftft gfa #f> *rc i 
wm # M s#3c II ii 


78-78, Not found in M 

80d,N *#UKT W for Wn#*rcii TO 









eiKucfcaccu 


#sg mm 


86-88, Not found in M c,M «r4 for 

89b, M ^ for ^ ■ 93a, N #*r for€?te 

c,M for 5«W b,M for 

90a,N ^ for initial 3# b.M ^RT®: for 4w: 

91a, M for suit c.M ## for 










II Wl 

%TTRTOf 3$£ WRff 

*ri% ii v\ n 

#mn§: i 

mm mmt m *n% m% sr h ^ n 

pr: ^r ^TRip: pn i 

%5p# “ W ~ “ ^3? il ^ II 

wmtmi rji ^ 

#KT1% fte “ v v s 1 


m stotoit 


94,95, Not found in M 
97,98, lOO.Nofc found in M 







mt i 


102-103, Not found in M 
104®, M for 


107 .Readings of M are given 
HO.Not found in M 






srifftft sr«n*r wtcri - - to ii W 11 

’rrPRmf^R n U\ II 


%: ^rtsft ^|: *n*rrai ^ II ? ?<s ll 
quppft mm gMfaitoifti I 
m *npw*{)ft wftmt ll l H ll 


110”ll'2,Not found in M 
nsb,M mn for 
114b, M ferfer: for 1 Mfai 
116 ,M omits 


117,Eeadnigs of N are given; those of 
M being corrupt* 

118e,M %: SgN: 2|3&: 

119, M omits 







120, 121, 123,124, Headings of N are 126b, M 

given; those of M being very corrupt, 127a, M WC for W 
122, M omits d,M ®f^SS for 

125d,M for 





3IW£T: SPTi 


m 


ifomk ii nc n 

( wfjprm^n ) 

srmf # wtq^Rig; i 

mx uj mm% % 11 w 11 

(^r^k^r?) 

m mi ^if ^ i 

3t^s% sfc ii «o n 

MTt%# *TFFRT* 

Wf&ft SHW ^t^T? I 

grnM 5 m: wsteri 

srcrMt wra: master* ll W II 

(w^) 

^pfr # isi^kr ifTORippft l 

m *m $rc: wftt snUr s*ft n W ii 

(si^toxO 

Trkpr#i w^fc 4 lf i 

( OT^m^) 

ww^aw^^fWt 

Itt: ^MMij^iw fSpn i 


epet.for W 
SPSp# for 5f^tt 
€T% for 5% 
ft for ft 


130c,N *ft for $ 

131, N has m*m: for 

132, M omits 
133d,MTO# for OTHt 





134d,M for 138a, M °3 for °S 

M omits («rfPiW#) 139a,M TOT for STOT 

135cd,M omits . d,N #5 for s#R 

136, M omits ab 140a, M Hffl for »ri%« 

137, M omits od and reads for ab ®TO- b,M SH for H 

55K 141a, M for *flim 



STil^TJ 


m 

TOT TOT zfim TOT TOT TOT TOT I 
f^&|WTOITOr§WIW^^Il W II 

(mfiai) 

to%w to% sr to rnn l 

#wr prri ?r *tt n W H 

(toktoj) 

tottottotow 

to ? ttotototo;i 

HT%f% TOW!?! 

TOT& #JT$ TOFT# II m II (g^TTO[) 
TOTO | 'ETOT *WT I 

w TOW W ^ W €t^W II W II 

( 3 TOTTTO) 

mt to snwtefa ?fs% §pi t^ft: i 
srplspiiw WTOflW<ftTO II W II 
^teror^T t 

*r: ^ 

^ ?tor% gfa fw*T ll ?»« II 

(^fWTOWTO^;) 


142a, N 3*PS.for 3^TT; N does not repeat 144a,N *F?T for *KT 
SffiT 146a,M ?rra for m 

c,M RR.dl for fett; N does not re- d,M 5l§: for J n1% 
peat l?mi and SPOT; M omits sTITfe 147a, M ^llw for ^nfe: 
143, M omits b,M for OTfoitfT 




148a, N SRlt for 

d,M 50 fFri for 


b,M for 


Illllll 

149a, M art for **an 

150 M omits 


; ' 5^15^5: for «0^5 ' : : 

151a, M W«HSJ%Wi for 


b,M for ^ 3?° 

: .; c,M for . 


c,M #R[ for 

M «r#fc| for 

M W>ft for 

k 

: - v " - ' V 




m. itaT ^ f*r# i 

5 %#^ ipsf* mtmk ii S ii 
srraK wil ?n I 

«n% ^ w^j *mm H * ii 
*Fg§^ w^rwT ^rr? i 

sr% %m$k OTt % nm n 3 u 


The Sanskrit chdyd prepared by me is given here and no Sandhis are 
introduced. Text of N is closely followed in this canto, for the text in M is 
hopelessly corrupt. M omits 6, 10, 13, 21 and 23. 

1 3r«r afara: f tr W? sn$jT f5r#rsq|% i 

gwrw pm n 1 u 

2 3TIW W$ik W? 3 l 

gq: sn^wrrac qw ?w % *r?qrr% srefn^l u ^ it 

3 wsrarau s-ctrr ^€rf ftr^w; i 

^ cfmrf^r% f^Rf focw it \ 11 



ECU 


4 ’S^PSITHt" WW fl’TOR. 1 

It V it 

5 ^rcwra(^)w**. i 

sFs^ra. srereraan. rrrcro sfttc I w^frraH » * it 

6 t ^R^reRw ^ stht t 

^^tWcRT it % it 

M omits this stanza. sji^TTSW 

7 #sf ^p^joira; t 

S^srI^i i%s*ra- <?ais« spi# *r a*^ it « it 

N has only for #s| 3^v^t; M3 has #S? osK^; M has #st 
3$^. The reading in the Test is suggested, 

8 SW#$tPWl' ^Rremi^ri^RT: SOW I 

^ra^MWRli f3I#T#m: 5fft®wur: U K It 

9 % tH iwi gcrwHpfsffa ?rra: wc*i i 
riRsw^ii^TOii irrJTrw^rwa?!; u s. tt 

M and N have for which I have read^S^KIsOTTO , N has 50*m 
for fOTO; 







srronto tor Mw *F?rc 11 1® u 

pww srssKrpT I 

wsrtoM# wk ffto. n ? U\ 

srt^RrT *mw. to ^ I 

# *ntof?r f%% mm TOlft ii H II 


torKtto to-lto 5 P$to II \\ II 
tot w® to# wnwto i 
to §#to to toR I to ii It ii 
fssntoto toro- 9 #t i 

RR-PF-#^fT sifi ^toti ii w ii 


10 ^fsrasraTOro: i 

siR^n^ctraaR: ! few ! 11 1 ° » 

snwft SSR& <#frm «R«l; =^t=TOTO#qM *mrTOT; M omits this stanza. 

11 wro =(fro*) i 

*sram)ftfcp wtorptc: ^ fr%^» ii i! 

^r=sm N has TO! for g€t 

12 wSnmfr stfrsft ^ra: to » 

tpnrra: *TO: sEfTO: r%% 3PTOTO ! 3*TW (I 13 II 

1 3 srm% «Hwd ^ra^TRRT: «fa<3tsprrcr*t i 

snWSRTOrs WSTOErfitolil It 1 \ II 

M omits this stanza. 3^'<fc?t. 

14 I 

swi S^RWWfi RRRi: ^§«IW I % II IV II 

15 psrcwfafopr: ^ ^hwwsp^ i 
*n^foj^i%fi srir tot TO^?fn I! i a. ii 

N reads Sf5I for S°°R in M 




m mi ii U II 

qta i afoi f ii % m mzftfk mm I 
mm #-^-T%-^n-’TOr-w%« ! u \\ n 

wmft mmk w w 


16 qTORR*Rw: ! stir t 

S^W^'TOS: #JT% ff JTRWrfir: II 1$ II 

1 7 sRwa!;# sfpst ?Tff*{ #[?fktfFF% i 

«5OTi TOW: || 1v» 11 

1 8 *j -srra-TO i^r sfto <rct fo© i 

mh pvffa to foir <re m> ct# arrai n °i- n 

«w:=3rft?5m: 

19 % m TOitft topi i 

flTOTOra; TO^jOwWq' TOFRTTO RTTOW II is. II 

20 w% *n% sra; fi totorto s^rre^ wf% i 

5WS: ® ?T?kl% 3IW: 11 V tl 

21 fit srt^to wtm » 

#0 3W8*R?*r: *$>: TO^iFTTi^r: I! II 

M omits this stanza. 




£ 


mmi wmm i 

tott-ww *rn% wm m ^ n rr ii 

mm %wmi m ^ m mt mt i 

mwi ?m mm wit#r n ii 

^nmtrot m mi) wm i 

*iT§-m\ w&rt n w n 
^C<w-flraft *tftw*r timmit si i i 
mmm *r& n ti 

gpft Mi) i 

'rc-ftt wmtt ft* mi mm ss% mt n ^ 11 
mf*mt sr^fsr it ^£ mmm i 
sriff-Mt #^r smt sft sri ^fi ir« n 


22 sir# 5 ?rc *rn#rar ^ rr^rq ^g ts gf t 
^KHiWF*ir SRT% SPcft ?t[S% II \\ li 

23 53fr^% rtmw^ fff? ^ I 

c?R% II II 

M omits this stanza. 3 ?»#=STO*i: 

24 ^srorcro* srfr crosTW *r?§ i 

^sir?rcre[# siW5(: srer*?^ u h* n 

25 *r?tTrw nrnrrw cr<rr % i 
(rrarecsi) ^ra?ihm3f ! ^rr% u n 

3 R# perhaps=®fff ! 

26 gfr # t*nrg<jrarc raRPrenwjSf i 

m^k i^wr i%*r sra *n*rr straws <wr% u u n 

N has ®t for °t, suggested 

27 »ircftRPir 5s^r% a*r ^ srm mra; i 

wgw?ra: f%n% 3 R *rr> ?r 4 ^ ii 


ff^T: 3RT: 


towto srrofti w i 

*mMm mit %x I ?p%% n ^ 11 
iiwtw it to toi*# 5%w itmt t 
iterate sntgif wwrft TOTft it ? A u 

*mm to ’dfl n 3° it 
srat tofitI w tow i 

^cr ^5%-^r 3 <n%f% ii \l ii 

TO wi tow n ^ n 

3f# TOsrsrRt^ TOd * 

TO &TO TO TO. II ^ II 

TOf ff 3 ITO^ fC ^- TO^-fTOl I I It 

28 isi# ^Wrec srnrf^cT i *fn* ?raraw%mq i 

#^Nrasrrrfe «i*r & IX l s?F«f| 11 3« ti 

29 %m*w l mi Jrrarr shw* i%w sf^prw t 

4^1^ t W^TW: N 3,3 H 

30 flRpw- ^ssra^icraiwsra; mm* i 
wft ?«frifR*% Wi&m t frw <3?***? » 3.° ii 

, 31 *r#s?ra*tsit wmnimsn * 


^snrat ^rarfls^: ft^;sra*4 -m. wfl*m'- Min 
32 %9ra*w** «g=5wra gq-^qhnrra: t 

man (i 13 ii 


M3 Vm for mm ■ 

33 wi: 31*1: ft w#31 3RFfW ft *?*3 : ft^*t335W^ I 
ffwrft' t%srwi: ?n:r: 5?5f ?wf% srifWH. to?, u \% it 

34 3IR3J I 3P*rstRT w^lwid, 5T?fW % 1 

aw: mst a4St35?R*«R|tpg: II 1* II 




SfST^ET: ^RTi 


wnft sftw ftrofoKr i 
m.-wm ^nw n 3H n 

Tift ^rq#t I 

ftftftt *nft g^-^5Rt ft ii ^ II 

SIS Wtft <R *TTS$ £RC*R I 

TOf TORt Wf ft SPER* 3P?f-^[ II 3\9 II 
t M fftrrftf i 

3 RrwftfS ftwft ft pulsft i 
to# ft fttert fat ^ ftf-ftw^ n ^ n 
stri^ripi M^iftftfftra - ^rft i 
^ftir ?mm wm srrc #ft n 11 

*TR% rf! #ft 3Rf I 

*m$m ^^ftft* ii «s n 

35 *5wrw w^ji^ §*% st^tt: rarawr\ srcssrt 1 

gwwn? wT^%r%ffrc*ro^tr: » u ii 

36 mr= rnsrsifi i^>r^f^wi3vRr: 1 

fmt 5sr^ srurr w^mpr; wft huh 

37 ?ti% ml: m nrfct wsnm fcrrcer: 1 

mrra ^ ^rror. *rra% *ra: wruitch. ii ^ii 

38 ^RTfmwrt \ 5RT[r ! refisrrrarm #; 1 

S^mra**? 1 H ^ H 

39 «rmrfwffircf: smifrmr sr#f sr? 1 

IcfFTC^ ^4 ^t’erqifff H |1 \ S. II 

40 <3rrarw?w%: tptf 1 

^Tfar: Sff*r. fTRR^R: *PT II V° || 

4 1 srmrcmsm: maraffc ?rr^ a; grmr arcrr I 

*r fmc %*r ^ 1 * srl: 11 v.i it 




wmt wm fit # i 

wk iff 3F3T ii ^ it 
3TfMM% i 

OTm%ft wtfk scs frcrpri 11 ^ H 
qtPfrr M toi(w) gwnft i 
*F#r£ »TO# ^fl^rf! fe%ft n vs it 
<rf^r-ffer-%i gt% €t f%w 

^d%w-wm i 

. fN ... . . f^ / .-., , r \ . • .... 

TO-ITtW-TO inwfifwiif# 

m$ ^ M k im it 




42 ^r^reera: v&mi *fimt gf^-. i# *rar *teyr » 
srTOtf^wfw ??V4 i*5WR! ii ii 

43 m ! ter srrr^rar \i ^r^nf^jratrtfcgj^ t 

^’TTwt: ^rtlfir: JfRnf 3?T% mwn »» II 

44 *1% ##1# f%% TO3T TJ'P-i^n'if: I 

*rot termw tel: n w n 

45 3%»prr f^% srt: teak 

s^'rak*^; srwftera :srteFrn. i 
in^rsirwi# 

^ te % it v* it 

M has te% <ftfe for which S$a ifef is read by me. 
Colophon in M omits and has rwtet sn*r I 



fSf 

Fwi Wti 


'# 

♦ 



vm ror i 

iff *tf *nT #fo i Mpw K n t° u 

( # ) 

wr: WH*mi ^ n to i # $ 3 t% n u H 
ailFrPM *Ft WTPwmr m **F*r wrt l 

#fgf m ^St ^W?ff ~ ~ f^ii H H 


f^k i^ mi im *re# <pf%gf y> M gf si#&% n ^ n 

^ ?pf - v jrNti %sf% ^rr: l 

ympNiuPr ^ wftwri n u 
i^rort ww mr^fT ~ wr# i 
# ymm** ¥ifarr ii ?H n 


7c, M ^ for & 

9a, M *EH%: for ?rc& 

M #B for#f& 
a,M %& for %3>: 
10d,M % mK for WIR 
lia.M ^TTter for SRlftsBt 
12a, M 3*4 for 3*1*1 


b,M *F3: for wwf 
cl.il 3*fi for fef, 

13a, M IS for 15 

,M OT^RfOl* WTO 
14,15* M omits; 14 has lacuna in a and 
15 is fragmentary in b 






#*r# st wtm ^ %'W^ \\\%\\ 
^ni^FT w wit w ww I 
^f#rr Iprref ^ wm pi a ?\» u 


biE&aeiei 


\&Vt [fcH*E MU&Efli 


%&n#rpl jiot: RFRrat *T ^t^#5T II *<5 

^rrra f*w wfe l 

^ff smfci fMr # 11 \% 11 

#trt^ %5raT«rw %s$5 ^frt: 

€%ftiRiw #T#Rn#Sis4fif #: II R® 



fer; 5=nf: 



ftoto to# torog: i 

mmk to tostoto mmm ®wt: ti rh ii 
srrto to *w#n w % ftto: i 

fttof tor toswqr || II 

#w TOrontoto totototo ito % i 
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d,M and M3 C for f® 
Wlft for Writ 
31a, M sirawr for stif^r® 
W for $*? 

M gwi for gwr 
M wmf for wW 
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ibo colophon, 
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ge 0 the note on the works 
of the author in the Introduction, 
The following stanza conies after the 
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